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FIELD INSTRUCTION AND MANOEUVRES 


BY 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL EDWARD E. BRITTON 
National Guard, N. Y. 


T is an assumption not ad- 
mitting of 
that garrison duties alone 
will not make efficient 
war soldiers out of regu- 

work 


argument, 


lars, 
practical soldiers out of 
neither 


nor armory 
militiamen, as 
approaches the service conditions of war. 
Our experiences have demonstrated so 
often and so completely, the incalculable 
waste of life and rely- 
ing on war itself for schooling in war, 
that we have finally completed the 
earlier stages of at least earnest experi- 
ment in the real peace training of our mili- 
tary forces for war, which it must be con- 
ceded is the chief reason, if not the only 


resources in 


one, for their existence. 

We are taking up this work, not because 
the armies of Germany and of France have 
held annual manceuvres on a great scale, 
the former for more than a century, nor 
because the standing army and the volun- 
teers of Great Britain join regularly in 


autumn field exercises, but for the reason 
that we know that in them are comprised 
the most absolutely essential features of 
military education. 

The Prussian King, Frederick William 
I, father of the Great Frederick, known as 
“the drill master of Europe,” a man of 
hard, practical military sense, was the first 
to recognize that it was not sufficient that 
an army should, as did his own, execute 
movements of precision and load and fire 
more rapidly and accurately than any other 
troops in Europe, but that they should ac- 
quire in time of peace as complete a fa- 
miliarity as possible with the conditions 
of actual war. He instituted the first au- 
tumn manceuvres and his troops became ac- 
customed to facing a supposed enemy un- 
der the nearest possible approach to the 
surroundings of battle. 

So, Frederick the Great received from 
his father the heritage of an army the 
most perfect that human effort could create 
in time of peace, to which there was nothing 
in the sights and sounds of actual battle 
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that was novel, except the important one of 
wounded and killed. 

With that army, his genius made Prussia 
great and powerful and even between wars 
and after his wars were over, he continued 
until his death more exacting than his fath- 
er, in his requirements at peace manceu- 
vres. 

After the regeneration of the Prussian 
army—degenerated through pedantic con- 
servatism for many years under the Great 
Frederick’s successor—following its virtual 
annihilation at the battle of Jena, by the vig- 
orous and practical tactics of Napoleon, an- 
nual field manceuvres have constituted its 
most important feature, so that after fifty 
years of peace, Prussia was able, after a 
six week’s campaign, to conquer her object 
from the larger and more numerically pow- 
erful Austria, in 1866, and again in 1870, by 
a succession of heavy and effective blows, 
after a campaign of but a few months to 
lay at her feet France, until then supposed 
to rank as the first military power of Eu- 
rope. 

‘While occasionally, under an enterprising 
Department Commander of our army, a few 
small bodies of organized militia had united 
with regulars in minor field instruction, it 
was not until the enactment of the Militia 
law of January 2Ist, 1903, that actual pro- 
vision was made for the inauguration of a 
general and systematic plan for the joint en- 
campment and field operations of our regu- 
lar and militia forces. It was time. The 
number of officers schooled in our great 
Civil War was rapidly diminishing and the 
experience afforded by Indian campaigns of 
considerable value, was at an end. 

At Fort Riley, Kan., in 1902, at which 
time the militia bill.had passed the House 
of Representatives and its passage by the 
Senate at the second session was practically 
assured, a force of regulars and militia, 
aggregating about 6,000, was assembled un- 
der Major General John C. Bates, U. S. 


~ 


Army, in the first real manceuvre camp, 
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properly speaking, ever held in the United 
States. A number of elementary tactical 
problems were worked out and a few on 
such a scale as to furnish a satisfactory 
basis for the development of a future sys- 
tem. 

In 1903, under the new law, two large 
manceuvre camps were established, one at 
West Point, Ky., on the Ohio river, and 
the other at Fort Riley, the duration of each 
about two weeks, following each other, in 
October and both under command of Gen- 
eral Bates. At the West Point camp the 
regulars numbered about 2,800, of which 
924 were cavalry and included two bat- 
teries of field artillery. The militia forces 
comprised about 7,600, all infantry except 
one battery of field artillery, from the four 
neighboring states of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana and Wisconsin and from Kentucky. 
These remained one week. 

My observations at these manceuvres con- 
firmed my former advocacy of this class of 
work, for training our officers and men, both 
regulars and militia, for practical field ser- 
vice. The terrain, about 30,000 acres, in- 
cluded an unusual variety of topographical 
features, sparsely settled, not greatly under 
cultivation, patches of woods and under- 
growth, ground rising and falling in all di- 
rections, typically American, as distinguish- 
ed from Central Europe, where almost con- 
necting villages of masonry houses and 
walls, plentiful larders and graneries and 
broad, smooth, level roads create different 
and easier problems in marching, quarter- 
ing and supplying of troops and in their 
tactical handling; differing from Fort Ri- 
ley, where the open country admits of the 
observation of movements up to a couple of 
miles distant. 

The operations, continued in logical se- 
quence from day to day, were based on a 
general situation which might not only have 
been real, but actually was nearly so, during 
the Civil War, when the Union forces un- 
der General Buell fell back on Louisville, 
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CAPT. JOHNSTON, GENERAL GRANT 
20 miles north of West Point. While the 
main forces were imaginary, those on the 
ground operated as the actual advance 
forces of their two respective antagonists, 
about five miles apart and so were instruct- 
ed in advance and rear guard work, recon- 
naisances and patrols, attack and defense of 
outposts, passage of a defile, attack and de- 
fense of an entrenched position, contact of 
opposing forces, constructing obstacles and 
hasty entrenchments, etc. 

In regard to the realism and freedom 
from improbable situations, it must be borne 
in mind that it is impossible, in any field ex- 
ercises Or manceuvres on whatever scale o1 
ground to avoid the effect on officers and 
men, of the absence of the one vastly im- 
portant factor in battle, which is the element 
of danger. Taking that into consideration, 
the operations were skillfully conceived, 
well adapted to prevailing conditions and 
satisfactorily worked out. As the great Eu- 


ropean manceuvres, employing from 25,000 
to 90,000 men, are, in effect, an aggregation 
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of smaller such as those in 
question, I considered these equally valua- 
ble for instruction of men and officers, in- 
cluding brigade commanders and staff, in 
fact as possessing the one great advantage 
of not holding large masses of troops pas- 
sive in exterior reserves, but using all well 
up to the front. 

For the benefit of those who are not fa- 
miliar with the substantial work done at 
this class of military instruction, I give the 
following from notes made at the time: 
“From, twelve to fifteen miles were covered 


manceuvres, 


on the first day’s field operations in which 
the militia took part, the weather being hot 
and the marching raising clouds of dust, 
which aggravated breathing. The severest 
test of unseasoned men commenced the fol- 
lowing day. The greater part of the militia 
left camp in the afternoon to bivouac over 
night. Early in the night, they experienced 
a drenching downpour of rain, which lasted 
several hours, but ceased before the action 


commenced the next morning. In the aft- 
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ernoon, at the termination of the manceu- 
vre, the rain again came down in floods, 
the different commands marching back 
miles, splashed with liquid mud, to their wet 
camps, some in good order, but others 
straggling ; no complaints, however, and the 
men generally cheerful. Some did not turn 
up until the following morning.” 

An improvement in camp living, minor 
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points of discipline and steadiness under 
arms, was noticeable from day to day. The 
home stations of the militia were scattered 
over five States. Of the 129 company or- 
ganizations at this camp, about all were 
one company posts, except four, which 
ranged from three to eight companies. 

As this was the first manceuvre camp un- 
der the new law, in order to prove certain 
conclusions of my own, I addressed a cir- 
cular letter to all the company commanders 
of militia to learn as nearly as possible 
the prevailing sentiment among officers and 
men,—as to the special benefits of the ma- 
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neeuvres from the standpoint of training,— 
in what particulars they found their com- 
mands to be uninstructed in advance, pre- 
paratory to such manceuvres,—what wider 
methods of instruction they proposed to un- 
dertake as the resylt of their new experience 
—the satisfaction or otherwise of their com- 
mands with the work done,—whether or 
not they could count upon a high percentage 





27TH BATTALION, FIELD ARTILLERY. 
of attendance on a future repetition ef«such 
duty, etc. 

The replies were remarkable for dateli> 
gent thought. The following ig a resumé 
of the practically uffamzmons views ex- 
pressed : 

The special benefits derived include peje 
tice in long distance travel (entraining ami 
detraining men, animals and baggage-daill 
subsistence en-route), locating camps fi 
strange country among large bodies: ‘Of 
troops. The marches, skirmishes, bivohaésji 
etc., were of great practical benefit to ja 
ficers and men. The views of all wene-ef- 
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larged, the tendency at home stations and 
at local camps being in the direction of 
narrowness. All were put on their own 
merits and a healthy rivalry created. On 
an enlarged territory, officers and men got 
a clearer idea of conditions of actual war- 
fare and their interest awakened in such 
work, as distinguished from spectacular 
ceremonies and apparently aimless drills 
indoors and. on level parades. Acquiring 
knowledge of caring for oneself under ser- 
vice conditions. 

Almost all agreed as to the necessity, at 
home stations, of 
drill on more 
practical lines — 
more extended 
order out of doors 
and _ theoretical 
and, as far as pos- 
sible, practical in- 
struction in minor 
tactics and fire 
discipline over 
broken ground. 

The enlisted 
men were gener- 
ally well satisfied 
with the tour and 
a full percentage 
of attendance 
could be counted 
upon again. 

At the joint manceuvre camp at Fort Ri- 
ley, there were approximately 5,400 organ- 
ized militia, from the States of Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Texas, including two batteries of field ar- 
tillery. 

At American Lake, Washington, in July 
1904, there were, under command of Briga- 
dier General Frederick Funston, U. S. 
Army, 1,687 regulars and 2,324 militia 
from the States of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. 

At Atascadero, Cal., Major General: Ar- 
thur McArthur, U. S. Army, commanded 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
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FROST, N. G. 
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a manceuvre division of 2,247 regulars and 
2,181 California militia. 

The general character of the instruction 
at Fort Riley, American Lake and Atas- 
cadero, was the same as that at West Point, 
Ky., at all of which lectures were given by 
regular officers on engineering, issue, distri- 
bution and preparation of rations, general 
duties of subsistence officers and quarter- 
masters, as well as discussions of the tac- 
tical work, following the reports of umpires. 

The attendance of the organized militia 
at each, was for one week, and of the, regu- 
lars from one to 
two weeks addi- 
tional. 

At Manassas, 
Va., on the old 
historic battlefield 
of Bull Run, the 
scene of twomem- 
orable pitched 
battles in 1861 
and 1862, there 
were conducted 
in September, 
1904, for one 
week, manceuvres 
on a larger scale 
than ever before 
in this country. 
The regular forces 
aggregated 5,062 
officers and men and the militia 21,234 in- 
cluding infantry, cavalry and artillery, from: 
the States of Maine, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Texas and Tennessee. 

The regulars and militia were combined 
in a provisional army corps, under com- 
mand of Major General H. C. Corbin, U. 
S. Army and were organized into two di- 
visions, one of which, commanded by Brig. 
Gen. F. D. Grant, U. S. Army, was en- 
camped at Manassas and the other, under 
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Brig. Gen. J. Franklin Bell, U. S. Army 
was encamped at Thoroughfare. 

The manceuvres consisted of two prob- 
lems, involving movements on a large scale, 
two days being devoted to each prob- 
lem. Under the arrangements made, situa- 
tions were presented not unlike those that 
confronted the two contending forces on 
practically the same ground on August 28, 
29 and 30, 1862, in the second battle of 
Bull Run. The problems were so prepared 
as to include in their solution outpost, re- 
connaisance, advance and rear guard duty, 
marches (both by day and night) deploy- 
ment for battle and the various formations 
for attack and defense. They included also, 
on the last day, a grand review of all the 
forces, at a point between the two camps. 
It cannot be doubted that such manceu- 
vres, when undertaken by seasoned, well 
disciplined and well instructed troops, the 
units of which possess the cohesion fol- 
lowing some service together immediately 
preceding the manceuvres as is the case in 
the large manceuvres of the armies of Con- 
tinental Europe, which are in continuous 
service; would be of material value in the 
practical training of our military forces, if 
of commensurate duration. Under those 
conditions, they actually would “accts- 
tom officers of the higher grades to the 
command of troops under true campaign 
conditions ; familiarize officers of all grades 
with the handling of their organizations in 
unexpected and varied realistic situations, 
cultivating their usefulness and military 
judgment; teaching the men the duties of 
scouting, reconnaisance, marching and 
battle formations; give them a knowledge 
of life in camp and bivouac; give officers 
of the staff departments practical experi- 
ence in the transportation and supply of 
troops and enable officers and men to ac- 
quire a knowledge of camp sanitation.”* 

But, unfortunately, such conditions did 
not exist. 

While some were excellent, showing 


* Report Secretary of War, 1904. 
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proper systematic training and discipline, 
very few of the organizations of the militia 
came from larger than one company posts; 
very many had had no previous experience 
in serious state encampments, in extended 
order drills and battle formations or in 
camp guard duty, but if any State camp 
training at all, in the holiday camps ren- 
dered necessary at that time by insufficiency 
of public funds compensated for in many 
cases by funds derived from the sale of 
booth and huckster privileges at some coun- 
try fair; many organizations filled with re- 
cruits for the occasion, uninstructed even in 
the school of the soldier; with no previous 
knowledge or information as to the char- 
acter of the service expected; in fact, the 
greater proportion of the forces, but a few 
hours from the office, the workshop or the 
farm,—less seasoned, less drilled, less in- 
structed and far less serious than the raw 
levies which confronted each other on the 
same ground in July, 1861,—were rushed 
into day and night operations, covering a 
comparatively great extent of country, hik- 
ing and hiking and hiking, fording streams, 
wagons in charge of raw quartermasters 
gone astray, nothing to eat, foolish shoes 
worn out, blistered feet, no sleep; pitch- 
forked into the University while never hav- 
ing seen a primary school. 

And what straggling. What woeful lack 
of discipline! At the conclusion of a ma- 
noeuvre, thousands on the roads without 
organization, clustered around the shops 
where eatables were for sale, in the vil- 
lages. Men lying along the roads, sound 
asleep from exhaustion. 

But all trying to stick to the game as their 
inexperience understood it, like the good, 
willing, enthusiastic green volunteer “rook- 
ie,” at the beginning of a war. 

And after four such days, a grand re- 
view, to reach and return from which, half 
the men marched about 16 miles and the 
other half 8 miles. 

What a test of the zeal of troops, so 
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footsore and weary from the great strain 
of unaccustomed work. 

It was a costly experiment on the part 
of some to learn what was well known to 
others. 

That was my personal view and experi- 
ence of the Manassas manceuvres. 

When it is remembered that officers and 
men of the militia and their friends, not 
altogether devoid of common-sense judg- 
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which was approved by Congress last 
spring in the special appropriation to carry 
it into effect, resulting in the establish- 
ment of the seven manceuvre or instruction 
camps for regulars and militia, during this 
summer. 

The basis of each of these camps was a 
brigade of regular infantry, to which were 
attached cavalry, field artillery, engineers 
and signal corps in varying proportions, to 
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ment, constitute a fairly active factor in 
most Congressional districts, can it be 
wondered at that Congress balked at ap- 
propriations for manceuvres the following 
year, 1905, and until it should be reason- 
ably certain that the plan of instruction 
should be better adapted to the real degree 
of preparedness of the greater proportion 
of the troops to be instructed. 

The President and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Gen. Robert Shaw Oliver, 
evidently grasped the situation, when there 
was formulated the system of instruction, 


serve a tour of two months in camp, having 
marched, the infantry 200 miles and mount- 
ed troops 300 miles, of the distance, each 
way, from their home stations. The regu- 
lar forces were supplemented by militia, 
transported by rail, each organization re- 
maining one week, there being usually at 
one time a sufficient number of these to 
constitute an additional brigade. 

At Mount Gretna, Pa., there were troops 
from the District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Vermont, West Virginia, Maryland, New 
Jersey and New York. 
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pi, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


At Austin, Texas, from Louisiana, Tex- 


as, New Mexico and Arizona. 


At Indianapolis, Ind., from Michigan, 


Indiana and Wisconsin. 


At Fort Riley, Kan., from Nebraska, Ar- 


kansas, Kansas, 
Dakota and Okla- 
homa. i 

At Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., 
from North Da- 
kota, Utah and 
Wyoming. 

At 
Lake, 


Missouri, lowa, South 


American 

W ash., 
from Washing- 
ton, Montana, 
Oregon and Ida- 
ho. 

In all, 54 regi- 
ments of infan- 
try, 8 batteries of 
field artillery and 
7 troops of caval- 
ry, with several 
hospital and sig- 
nal - detachments, 
of organized mili- 
tia from 35 states, 
territories and 
the District of 
Columbia. It was 
clearly defined by 


GENERAL 

the War Depart- 

ment that these camps be conducted 
under exact service conditions in all re- 


spects ; that the exercises should be free of 
ceremonial parades and that each com- 
mander should devise a system of instruc- 
tion, properly proportioned to the existing 
conditions and the previous preparatory 
training of the organized militia; that spe- 
cial attention be given to camp sanitation 
and to practical tests of plans previously 
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At Chicamauga, Ga., from Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississip- 
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conceived for the prevention of camp ail- 
ments and diseases, as well as of the im- 
proved field hospital service. 

It was my good fortune to be honored 
with an invitation to serve on the staff 
of Major General Frederick D. Grant, 
commanding the Brigade of Instruction, U. 
S. Army, at Mount Gretna, of which I 
availed myself for five weeks. 

For the first 
time, to my 
knowledge, there 
had been 
beforehand, for 
the information 
of the State au- 
thorities and 
through them for 
the guidance of 
the commands of 
organized militia 
going to Mount 
Gretna, a most 
thorough circular 
covering 


issued 


every 
point necessary to 
be known, relat- 
ing to the charac- 
ter of the service, 
equipment, guard 
duty, administra- 
tion, tactical 
struction, irregu- 


in- 


larities of past en- 
campments to be 
carefully guarded 
against, rail trans- 
portation, detraining, wagon transporta- 
tion, subsistence, drawing and _hand- 
ling of rations, medical, pay and other 
staff departmental duties and regulations, 
even to the citing by number of ap- 
plying paragraphs, in the guard manual, 
drill, field service and army regulations. 
What more could be desired by the earnest 
militia officer or non-com., however the ex- 
cuse for inefficiency of neglect of prepara- 
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tion may have been taken from the stag- 
nant, indifferent ones. Mount Gretna is 
far removed from an ideal ground, for the 
exercises by the numbers and for the length 
of time contemplated. Its adaptability is 
too much restricted by its undesirable topo- 
graphical features, it is too limited in ex- 
tent and more than all, the period of years 
during which it has been used and the man- 
ner of its using for encampments of the 
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Pennsylvania National Guard, has rendered 
it dangerous from a sanitary standpoint, 
to such an extent that only the most strin- 
gent rules, rigidly and vigilantly enforced, 
prevented the almost certain breaking out 
of a fatal epidemic. 

The camp was so laid out as to alternate 
regiments of regulars with regiments of 
militia. Each week, provisional brigades 
were first organized, comprised usually of 
two regiments of regular infantry and one 
of organized militia, under command of a 
regular colonel. In each provisional bri- 
gade, immediately after roll call, at 7 a. m., 


A SECTION 
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regiments were conveniently formed so tuat 


ach company commander of regulars sent 
to the corresponding company of militia, 
one sergeant and two squads, receiving in 
exchange one sergeant and three squads of 
militia. Then one battalion was exchanged 
out of each militia regiment, for one bat 
talion of regulars. 

The greatly to be desired and much talk- 


ed of amalgamation of regular and militia 


4 


OF THE ENCAMPMENT. 


forces,—the establishing of closer relations 
between them,—so often written of, was 
brought about in the traditionally simple 
and effective Grant way and very effective 
it proved. The regular was on his metal as 
an object lesson and the militiaman was not 
slow to discover and emulate his regular 
comrade in the many small, but invaluable 
details of method, on the march and in the 
execution of movements, which become sec- 
ond nature only to those in continuous ser- 
vice under the best “professionals” in the 
world. 


The general plan of instruction was 
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based on the proper assumption that all 


organizations were, or should have been, . 


in advance sufficiently well trained in 
close order movements, so no close order 
drills were had, the time being devoted to 
work of a kind difficult or impossible under 
the restricted conditions unavoidable at the 
home stations. 

There were three infantry drill grounds, 
each approximately of sufhcient extent for 
a brigade of infantry, besides two others, 
one for cavalry, the other for artillery. 

On the first day of the week the infantry 
drilled in extended order of battalions and 
regiments ; the cavalry, squadron and regi- 
mental drill, extended order; field artillery, 
manceuvres of the batteries, mounted. 

Second day, infantry, battle formations, 
battalions and regiments; the brigade in 
battle. Cavalry, normal attack formation, 
mounted and dismounted. Artillery, ma- 


neeuvres of the battery mounted and occu- 


pation of a position. 

Third and fourth days, advance, rear and 
flank guard exercises of all forces, the three 
arms combined, in action with blank ammu- 
nition, forces divided and opposing each 
other on a supposed defined situation. 

Fifth day, a tactical problem, two op- 
posing forces, of all arms of the service. 

This instruction varied somewhat differ- 
ent weeks and included about all the kinds 
of service in the field performed by bodies 
of the strength available, of infantry, cav- 
alry, artillery, engineers and signal corps 
—outposts and patrols, bivouacs, recon- 
noitering (day and night), attack and de- 
fense of intrenched positions, cavalry 
screen, etc., in all of which, both militia and 
regulars worked together. Each night, all 
the officers of the camp were assembled in 
the lecture tent, where analyses of the day’s 
work were discussed by the umpires and 
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specially prepared discourses delivered on 
practical military topics and field opera- 
tions. 

All drills and field work being at noon 
over for the day, each afternoon officers 
and non-coms., of the militia were assem- 
bled and given short instruction in draw- 
ing, issuing and cooking rations, the care 
of troops in campaign, sanitation and in 
field duties generally. 

It would be superfluous to remark on the 
painstaking, patient, interested, conscien- 
tious way in which the regular officers, 
from the highest down, went about their 
laborious work in instructing and doing 
for the militia. It is already well known 
to and appreciated by the thousands of 
officers and tens of thousands of men of 
the militia who have experienced it during 
the past few years since the militia service 
has become a serious military body. 

In my opinion, Congress, the War De- 
partment and the Army, doing their full 
share, it will now rest with the State au- 
thorities, officers and men, as to just how 
valuable and efficient the organized militia 
shall become. With no more time and en- 
ergy devoted to armory and State camp 
work than is now the case, but with pro- 
gressive, well selected, courses of instruc- 
tion in these, established with special ref- 
erence to and preparatory for field duties 
in the Army camps, of which that at Mount 
Gretna as carried on under the direction 
of General Grant may fairly be taken as a 
standard, supplemented on occasional years 
by grand manceuvres, there appears to be 
no reason why officers and men of the or- 
ganized militia should not, throughout the 
entire country as is now the case in some 
States, become well disciplined and well 
trained citizen soldiers. 
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NEW MILITARY FEATURES AT MT.GRETNA 
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WALTER L. BEASLEY 


Photographs by the Author 


ROBABLY the 
most interesting displays 
seen at the Mt. 
camp of instruction, un- 


one of 
Gretna 


der the command of Gen- 
eral Frederick D. Grant, 
was the trial and exhibi- 
tion of the various new 
military appliances for the United States 
army. The long marches to and from the 
camp were also made, as far as practic- 
able, the occasion of suitable and extend- 
ed tests of the clothing, equipment and 
transportation as now furnished to the 


army. The writer spent several days at 


the camp and obtained a representative 
series of field photos of some of the up- 

Owing to the 
manceuvres and 
the time necessary to be expended in prep- 
aration for the same by the commanding 
officers, ‘from brief interviews only, a gen- 


to-date military features. 


daily extensive practice 


eral description, and not a technical one, is 
here aimed at. 

In the way of transportation, the latest 
novelty at Mt. Gretna was an automobile 
ambulance, the first one to be built and 
tried for the United States Army Medical 
Service. This is of the touring § car 
order, with 18-horse-power compound en- 
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THE AUTOMOBILE 


gines, having a speed of 50 miles per hour. 
Four patients in a lying position, two sus- 
pended from the top on litters resting in 
straps and two below, can be carried at 
once, while fourteen can be conveyed in a 
seated manner. The machine costs $3,600, 
and is claimed to do in any country, rough 
or otherwise, what the regulation mule am- 
bulance can do. The ambulance has been 
driven nearly 300 miles already. It is built 
strong, with heavy springs to afford easy 
riding and to meet all sorts of road condi- 
tions. Some of the more conservative of- 
ficers, however, are just a bit doubtful that 
the machine will stand service over un- 
usually rough and hilly country, and give 
the latest type of the slow but sure regula- 
tion mule ambulance the preference. 

The litters are arranged in quick and 
easy reach in racks on each side of the car. 
Under the seats are carried the. usual sup- 
ply of bandages and other medical supplies. 


The writer saw a rather amusing spec- 
tacle in connection with the auto, which for 
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AMBULANCE. 


enthusiastic and generous reasons he did 
not record with the camera, namely, that of 
a four-mule ambulance team towing the dis- 
abled monster back to the hospital, having 
come to grief and unable to budge several 
miles distant from the camp while follow- 
ing the manceuvres. 

The United States Hospital Corps, com- 
prising one-half of Company G, under com- 
mand of Major Clark, Captain H. I. Gil- 
christ, Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A., were in 
charge of the model base hospital, which 
was one of the most important military ex- 
hibits of the camp. The four large tents 
for patients were supplied with a new style 
ventilation scheme, arranged at the top of 
the canvas and permitting a constant rush 
of fresh air day and night. Captain Gil- 
christ in a special tent also gave lectures on 
medical topics and little drills, both to the 
regulars and State militiamen, especially in 
the handling and care of the wounded, first 
aid to the injured and kindred subjects. 
The operation of this first-class base hos- 
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pital, supplied with the latest equipment, tions the animal can be led to inaccessible 
was an impressive and valuable object les- places more quickly through forest and 
son of the high state of efficiency to which roadless country, where the ambulance 
the medical and wagon would be 
surgical service | unable to go, 
has advanced. lt 
is to the intelli- 
gent and _ ener- 
getic efforts of 
Captain Gil- 
christ that one 
of the most use- 


and thus a tem- 
porary _ shelter 
and refuge can 
be established 
for the wounded. 
Another _ princi- 
pal advantage of 
the pack-horse 
hospital equip- 


ful and unique of 
the several new 
appliances is 
due. This is a 


ment is the large 
number of band- 
complete minia- 
ture field hos- 
pital with good- 
sized tent, with 


ages and other 
medical necessi- 
ues, which the 
four compart- 
tent poles, axe, 
bucket, etc., ar- 


ments on each 
side hold. The 
whole _ outfit 
weighs a little 
over 200 pounds. 
" The Signal 
compartments Corps, under 

hi« THE PACK HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT. 


ranged to over- 
top a leather 
pack-saddle like 
bag having two 





on each side. command of 
The loaded horse or mule with this whole Chief Signal Officer Captain George S. 
equipment is intended to be led by an- Gibbs and Lieutenant Kent, employed in 
other. The chief aim of this novel pack- the manceuvres some of the latest ap- 


horse hospital outfit is that in certain situa- paratus for field communication now in 





THE FIELD HOSPITAL. 
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the army service. 
Among these 
were a series of 
specially built 
kites, the larger, 
10x13, for wire- 
less messages. 
The large style 
was made of 
white silk soaked 
in corn starch, 
for stiffening the 
materizl. The 
main construct- 
ive feature was a 
large hole cut in 
the center, which 
held it compar- 
atively steady 
when in the air. 
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THE DIAMOND SHAPED KITE. 


is designed to 
supplant the 
present roll now 
in use. It forms 
a very compact 
and ideal bundle 
about two feet 
square. It is of 
waterproof ma- 
terial. Some of 
the striking in- 
novations of the 
pack are a short 
pick-axe, shovel 
and broad-axe 
for digging 
trenches. A com- 
pany of the 12th 
United States 
Infantry from 


Messages were sent and read a hundred Governor’s Island is experimenting with 


miles away, in Philadelphia. The kite was 


played out by a 
reel of thin wire, 


and ascended to 


various heights, 
ranging from 100 
feet to a quarter 
of a mile. A very 
extended use is 
to be made in the 
near future of 
kites for wireless 
work, as_ they 
have been found 
to be very effic- 
ient agents in 
this line. Anoth- 
er style without 
the cut-out cen- 
ter is also used: 

One of the 
new infantry 
equipments un- 
dergoing a prac- 


tical test is the “Merriam” pack, invented 
by ‘the late General of that name. This line of quick barricade and the digging of 


THE WATER 








FILTER. 


these, and used them on the marches to 


and from the 
camp at Mt. 
Gretna. The 
pack weighs 
about 50 pounds 
when all filled 
with the soldier’s 
paraphernalia. 
One of the chief 
advantages of 
the new _ pack, 
from a military 
point, is the sev- 
eral hundreds or 
more rounds of 
ammunition it 
will hold and 
the intrenching 
tools, pick-axe, 
shovel and 
broad-axe. These 
render the _ sol- 
dier well  pre- 


pared to cope with any emergency in the 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF 


. 


trenches. The  intrenching implements A noteworthy, successful exhibit was that 


are fastened to the belt and the ends of model camp sanitation, which was most 
encased in leather covers to prevent injury. forcibly demonstrated by the sanitary sys- 


THE “MERRIAM” PACK—UNFOLDED. 
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tem carried out and planned by Major 
Chas. E. Woodruff, Medical Inspector. 
Gasoline apparatuses for sterilizing water 
were furnished to all companies. Owing to 
the high standard of the hygienic conditions 
devised and practiced, in all particulars, lit- 
tle or no sickness prevailed at the camp. 

The United 
States Commis- 
sary Department 
made a splendid 
and 
showing in 


effective 
up- 
to-date bread- 
making in the 
modef field 
bakery operated 
by men from the 
regular Corps of 
Army Bakers’ 
and Cooks’ 
School, W ash- 
ington Barracks, 
in charge of Cap- 
‘tain F. J. Koes- 
ter, Commissary, 


a a. 
men of the 
bakers’ school 
turned out 2,500 
loaves of bread 
daily. This cost 
two and a half 
cents a loaf. 


Captain Koester 
graduates about 


sixty cooks and oucdittin somsuel 
bakers yearly from the Washington 
school. There is a great demand for 


army cooks, about 1,600 a year, while 
the total number furnished from three 
schools, at Fort Riley, San Francisco 
and Washington, is but 300. The term 
of instruction is four months, and each 
man receives a diploma if he passes the 
required examination. 


About one-fourth, 
however, are found deficient and are dis- 
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charged. The pay is that of a sergeant, 
about $17 or $20 per month. It costs 
the Government $10 to instruct and prepare 
a man to be a first-class cook at the Wash- 
ington and other schools. One man can 
cook for forty soldiers with an assistant. 
The Government gives $900 in prizes each 
year for the men 
who graduate 
Nos. 1 and 2 
cooks. Captain 
Koester gave the 
officers of the 
militia practical 
lessons in bread- 
making at night 
in the field 
bakery, and also 
lectured in the 
School of In- 
struction Tent. 
Some very suc- 
cessful 
ments were Car- 
ried on with the 
fireless cooker, 
the latest ap- 
pliance adopted 
for army use. 
Commissary - ex- 
perts are well 
satisfied with the 
principle and ac- 
tual work of the 
fireless cooker, 
but a slight me- 
chanical change 
is to be recommended as to a better 
inside material, more suitable than the 


experi- 


PACK—CLOSED. 


present one, which leaves a slight, ob- 
jectionable flavor of the metal in the 
food. One of the illustrations shows 
the fireless cooker in 
tion, 


practical opera- 


having just cooked a mess of 


beans and boiled potatoes. In appear- 
ance it has the shape of a square box 


or trunk, and is lined with a heat-retaining 
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THE PRODUCT 
substance of asbestos and mineral wool. 
All food must be brought to the boiling 
point at first and then placed in two deep 
receptacles and quickly covered up with a 
padded cushion and closed. In this state it 
will slowly continue to cook, and in the 
morning articles can be taken out at 170 


degrees Fahrenheit. It has been found es- 


pecially suitable for troops going out on a 
day’s march and night’s bivouac, especially 
in wet weather when fuel is damp and can- 


not be easily ignited. This saves fuel and 
will boil the toughest meats of all kinds 
exceedingly tender, besides dispensing with 
the services of an expert cook. It is well 
adapted for men on picket duty, who are 
not allowed to start a fire, whereby they 
can be furnished with a warm meal in the 
morning. 

So thoroughly and economically has the 
Commissary Department been systematized 
that it only cost 17 cents or 18 cents a day 
each to furnish three good substantial meals 
to the 5,000 men at Mt. Gretna. The 
rations of the United States army are now 
recognized to be the best and most whole- 


MT. GRETNA. 


OF THE BAKERY. 

some of any in the world. Out of thirty 
meals meat ise given with twenty-five. The 
ration is constantly being improved and ad- 
ditional articles added to it. At Captain 
Koester’s Washington Cook and Baker 
School, in co-operation with General Sharp, 
Chief Commissary of the United States 
army, exhaustive experiments with new ra- 
tions and foodstuffs, together with new ap- 
paratuses for cooking, are daily going on. 
The first army cook book is in course of 
preparation and soon to be issued; also a 
traveling field kitchen and bakery on wheels 
is under consideration. 

While the full lessons and official reports 
of the various innovations are yet to come, 
there is no doubt of the great advance made 
in wireless and other field communications 
by the Signal Corps, the Commissary De- 
partment, in the vital problem of preparing 
nourishing food in the most scientific man- 
ner for the soldier, as well as the Medical 
and Hospital branches in the improved fa- 
cilities for’ transporting and adminjstering 
to the comfort of the sick and wounded with 
the most economical and thorough systems. 
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ADMIRALS BROWNSON, DAVIS AND EVANS, 


THE 


PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY BONAPARTE. 


THE REVIEW OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET 


F all the great manceuvres 
of the armies and navies of 
the world at home and 
abroad, there has probably 
been no demonstration in 
warlike array that has in- 
terested Americans as 

much as the review by the 
President of the Atlantic Fleet at Oyster 
Bay held on Labor Day. 

The deep pride which the people of the 
nation have been taught to feel in the up- 
building of a great American Navy has long 
been supplemented with a desire to see in 
battle order, the masterpieces of naval con- 
struction which have added to our prestige 
as a sea power. The passage of a single 
new battleship into any of our harbors has 


always bespoken the popularity of the new 


navy in demonstrative receptions by the riv- 
er craft and the observers on the shores. It 
is to be regretted that the enthusiasts of the 
whole could not have 


nation beheld the 


mobilization of the new Atlantic Fleet at 
Oyster Bay. Necessarily some such clear 
water as the Long Island Sound had to be 
selected to allow of the evolutions of a suc- 
cessful review and a properly distanced 
anchorage for the ships. The inaccessibility 
of the Sound at Oyster Bay, of course, 
denied the pleasure of witnessing the review 
to thousands who would have devoted the 
day to it in Metropolitan waters. The les- 
sons of the yacht races and the venturesome 
spirit of marine excursionists had to be con- 
sidered, however, and the waters near the 
President’s home were a logical choice. 
Those who were fortunate enough to be 
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present at the magnificent display will long 
remember the event. 

Twelve battelships, all but two of the 
latest type, four coast defence vessels, four 
armored cruisers, which can ‘hardly be 
matched by any foreign power, protected 
cruisers, torpedo boat destroyers, torpedo 
boats and submarines—forty vessels in all, 
carrying 1,178 guns and with complements 
of 812 officers and 15,235 men, were re- 
viewed, with Rear Robley D. 
Evans commanding. 

The Atlantic Fleet came to anchor off 
Oyster Bay in the following order: 


Admiral 


FIRST SQUADRON. 


The Commander-in-Chief. 


First Division. 
Maine (Flagship )— 
Capt. N. E. Niles. 


SECOND DIvISION. 
The Senior Captain. 
Louisiana— 


Capt. A. R. Couden. 
Rhode Island— 


Missouri— 

Capt. E. C. Pendleton. 
Kentucky— 

Capt. E. B. Barry. 
Kearsarge— 

Capt. H. Winslow. 


New Jersey— 


Virginia— 
Capt. S. Schroeder. 


ee t 
eter dine of oe , 


i oa 


emg Cerne 


ANCHORAGES OF THE FLEET 


Capt. C. G. Bowman. 


Capt. W. W. Kimball. 


AND 


SECOND SQUADRON. 
Rear Admiral Chas. H. Davis. 


Tuirp Division. 


Alabama (Flagship) 

Capt. S. P. Conly. 
Illinois— 

Capt. G. Blocklinger. 
Indiana— 

Capt. E. D. Taussig. 
Towa— 


Capt. B. F. Tilley. 


FourtH Division. 


Rear Admiral Willard 
H. Brownson. 
West Virginia (Flag- 

ship )— 

Capt. C. H. Arnold. 
Pennsylvania— 

Capt. T. C. McLean. 
Colorado— 

Capt. S. A. Staunton. 
Maryland— 

Capt. R. R. Ingersoll. 


THIRD SQUADRON. 


FirtH Division. 
The Senior Captain. 


Puritan— 


Capt. C. W. Bartlett. 


Nevada— 
Com. A. Reynolds. 


Florida— 


Com. W. I. Chambers. 


Arkansas— 


Com. R. H. Galt. 


THE COURSE OF 


THE 


S1xtu DIvIsIon. 


Senior Com- 
mander. 
Minneapolis— 

Com. B. A. Fiske. 
Tacoma— 

Com. J. T. 
Cleveland— 

Com. J. T. 
Denver— 


Com. J. C. Colwell. 


The 


Smith. 


Newton. 


MAYFLOWER. 
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THE PRESIDENT ON THE BRIDGE OF THE MAYFLOWER. 
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TORPEDO FLOTILLAS, 


SECOND FLOTILLA, 
Lieut.-Com. Edwin A, 


Anderson. 

Whip ple— 

Lieut. E. Woods. 
W orden— 

Lieut V. S. Houston. 
Truxton— 

Lieut. J. V. Babcock. 
Hopkins— 

Lieut. M. G. Cook. 
Lawrence— 

Lieut. T. C. Hart. 
Macdonough— 

Lieut. K. M. Bennett. 


Tuirp FLori.ya, 


The Senior Lieutenant. 
‘ Wilkes— 

Lieut. W. McDowell. 
‘ Tingey— 

Ensign A. T. Brisbin. 


Rodgers— 


Lieut. A. W. Johnson. 


Stockton— ‘ 
Lieut. J. H. Tomb. 
Blakely— 


Lieut. C. E. Courtney. 


DeLong— 
Lieut. W. S. Miller. 


SUBMARINES. 


The Senior Lieutenant. 
Shark— 


Lieut. L. S. Shapley. 
Nina (Tender)— 


Porpoise— 


Lieut. C. P. Nelson. 


TROOP SHIP. 


. 
Yankee—Commander Herbert O. Dunn. 


AUXILIARIES. 


‘Celtic (Provision ship). Lebanon (Collier). 
Arethusa (Water ship). Leonidas (Collier). 
Abarenda (Collier). 

When the thunder of hundreds of guns 
announced the arrival of the Mayflower 
with the President aboard, there was such 
enthusiasm manifested by those 
and afloat as has seldom been seen in this 
country, and although the view from the 
shore was limited, thousands came to see 
this magnificent spectacle, and these, with 
the presence of hundreds of private yachts, 
excursion boats, etc., testified to the in- 
terest the people take in the Navy. The 
precautions taken against interference by 
enthusiastic sightseers were admirable. A 
cordon of launches from the different ships 
formed a picket line, and Admiral Evans 
is authority for the statement that all of 
his requests were respected by citizens who 
had come to view this great naval demon- 
stration, by odds the most formidable ever 
seen in America. 

The forty vessels of this powerful fleet 
were mobilized at comparatively short no- 


ashore 
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tice atid few! ofthe great powers could 
fiave assembled such a naval force within 
the time allowed. 

Among those on board the Mayflower 
as guests of the President, were, in ad- 
dition to several members of his Cabinet, 
Senators Penrose, Burrows and Dick, Rep- 
resentatives Foss, Loudenslager, Mudd, 
Vreeland, Bates, Lilley, Meyers, Padgett 
and Loud, members of the Senate and 
House Naval Committees. To these gen- 
tlemen the President said: “You, gentle- 
men, are responsible for this display. It is 
your handiwork and-has been done within 
the last ten years. Every one of these ships 
is a fighter and ready to go into action ata 
moment’s notice.” He might have added 
that Congress has been generous in its ap- 
propriations to the U. S. Naval Academy, 
without the efficient aid of whose gradu- 
ates our fleets would be of little use. 

With the government of Great Britain it 
has been a settled policy that a navy equal 
in strength to the combined naval forces of 
any two European powers must be main- 
tained and this policy has* been consistently 
carried out. While it is true that we have 
not the same incentive for supporting such 
a navy as Great Britain has it is equally 
true that the events of the past decade have 
forced on us the necessity of maintaining 
a great navy, one that in a sudden emer- 
gency will be able to protect our interests 
abroad should they be threatened, and it 
is to be hoped that in a few years this pol’ 
icy will be so generally recognized by us 
that instead of three years being the time 
limit for the construction of a first class bat- 
tleship like one we will say of the Connect- 
icut class, this government shall be able to 
place in commission a battleship of the 
Dreadnought class within twelve months 
from the time when her keel is laid. 

Time and again has it been shown that 
preparedness for war in the naval arm of 
the service has proven the salvation of a 
country. While it takes but a few months 
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THE PRESIDENT AND 


to put an efficient soldier in the field it 
takes many months to place a proper man 
behind the gun of a man-of-war. 

No longer are we wholly concerned with 
our internal affairs; from the moment the 
treaty of Paris signed the United 
States of America became a leading world- 
power and in a very expressive phrase 
“must make good.” 

It is idle talk to 


was 


argue whether we could 
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or not have prevented the war with Spain, 
had we shown such naval strength in 1898 
The foreign conditions that 


as we now Can. 
of a 
grave nature and we are convinced that 


now confront this government are 
the people at large have too much patriot- 
ism to lose the interest they have learned 
to feel in that arm of the service which for 
the time being must prove most essential 


in upholding our national honor. 
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TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH. 


THE UNVEILING OF THE PEACE TABLET 
AT PORTSMOUTH 


HE treaty of peace which 
concluded the war in 
the Far East was 
signed at Portsmouth, 
N. H., a year ago Sep- 
tember 5th. 
old town 
into 


The quiet 
roused 
enthusiasm 

this year in celebrating 

the anniversary of the 
signing of the treaty. The new red-letter 
day for Portsmouth has been called 
“Peace Day,” and was this year signal- 
ized by the ringing of all the bells at sun- 
rise, noon and sunset, and by the unveil- 
ing of a commemorative tablet on the 


was 
new 


General Stores Building in the Navy 
Yard at 3.47 in the afterfioon. 

Half an hour before the time set for the 
ceremony a battalion of marines formed 
before the building, where the peace ne- 
gotiations were held, and raised the na- 
tional colors of the United States, Russia 
and Japan, and the marine band greeted 
each flag with the proper national air. 

Rear Admiral W. W. Meade, under 
whose direction the design of the tablet 
was made, followed the opening prayer 
by Chaplain Thompson of the Navy with 
a short explanation of the motive of com- 
memorating the signing of the treaty and 
the marking of the building. 
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The national salute was<fired as. the 
Misses Edwards and Parker, daughters 
of Commanders James-K. Edwards-and 
James T. Parker, of Portsmouth, unveiled 
the bronze tablet. After the unveiling 
ceremony speeches were delivered by Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth; William 
Dean Howells, Rear Admirals Rea, Mil- 
ler, Johnson, Ramsey and O’Neil, the 
Mayor of Portsmouth and others. 

The commemorative bronze tablet is 
affixed to the wall of the now historic 
“Building No. 86” in the Kittery Navy 
Yard. It was ordered some months ago 
through the Navy Department from Jno. 
Williams, Inc., the bronze founders of 
New York City, who cast the bronze 
doors of the Congressional Library and 
many other notable works of bronze. 

The tablet measures 5 feet 6 inches by 
3 feet 7 inches. The inscription is as 
follows: 

“In this building, at the invitation of 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, was held the peace confer- 
ence between the Envoys of Russia and 
Japan, and September 5, 1905, at 3.47 
P. M., was signed the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, which ended the war between the 
two empires.” 

The design of the border consists 
mainly of the seals of the three countries. 
These are about three inches in diameter, 
and the Japanese and Russian seals al- 
ternate. In the center of the border at 
the top and at the bottom appears the 
seal of the United States. A United 
States shield is used at each end of the 
four corners. The design was made by 
Pay Inspector John A. Mudd, U. S. N. 
Every phase of the work in the Jno. 
Williams, Inc., shops has been done under 
the eye of Rear Admiral Mead. 

The tablet was cast in United States 
standard bronze. This is 90 per cent. cop- 
per, 7 per cent. tin and 3 per cent. zinc. 
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Only the finest grade of copper from the 
Lake Superior mines was used. To this 
alloy, however, with the permission of the 
Navy Department, was added, when the 
metal was fused and just before the pour- 
ing of the mold, a collection of pieces of 
bronze and copper of Japanese and Rus- 
sian origin, together with pieces of metal 
from historic sources in the United States. 
Thus in the tablet commemorating this 
historic event mingled the metals from 
the three countries. Among the interest- 
ing pieces were old Japanese coins pre- 
sented by representatives of the Japanese 
Government at Washington, Russian 
coins presented by His Excellency Baron 
Rosen, copper bars trum the Imperial 
copper mine in Japan, and a handful of 
rare copper and silver American coins. 
Among the souvenir pieces were: Cop- 
per from U. S. battleship Maine, sunk in 
Havana Harbor; bronze from the statue 
of the Goddess of Liberty, surmounting 
the United States Capitol Building; a 
piece of the cornerstone box of the United 
States House of Representatives Office 
Building; a piece of the bronze staircase 
of the United States Capito]; a piece of 
the bronze doors of the United States 
House of Representatives; a piece of the 
statute of General Sherman, erected in 
the city of Washington, and a portion of 
the bronze clips from the first searchlight 
used on the United States Capitol, at the 
one hundredth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the seat of government in the 
District of Columbia, December 12, 1900. 

The workmanship in the tablet is of the 
highest order. The seals constituting the 
border were made from authentic copies 
of the seals of the three countries. They 
are beautifully carved, and the bronze is 
brought to a high degree of finish by hand 
chasing. The inscription is in a perfect 
Roman type of letter, and the letters are 
raised from the background, affording a 
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fine contrast, so that the tablet inscription 
can be read from a considerable distance. 
The color is the dark brown termed 
“statuary bronze,” this color growing 
richer in tone by age. 

The Jno. Williams, Inc., foundry has 
also cast for presentation to President 
Roosevelt, the Emperor of Japan and the 
Emperor of Russia, a section of the 
border of the tablet. Each section con- 
tains three of the medallions, showing the 
seals of Japan, Russia and the United 
States. They are cast of the same alloy 
as entered into the tablet. On the re- 
verse of the casting is an inscription out- 
lining a description of the tablet itself. 







vem. steered 


THE PEARL, THE OCEAN AND THE DIVER 


Faizi, the Persian, at the palace gate 
Of Akbar’s royal city, silent sate 
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This inscription is as follows: 

“These seals are replicas of those used 
in the bronze memorial tablet marking 
the building in which, at the invitation 
of Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, was held the Peace Con- 
ference between the Envoys of Russia 
and Japan, resulting in the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, signed September 5, 1905, at 
3.47 P. M., ending the war between the 
two empires. 

“Designed under the direction of W. 
W. Mead, Rear Admiral U. S. N., by Pay 
Inspector John A. Mudd, U.S.N. Tablet 
modeled and cast by Jno. Williams, Inc., 
New York.” 


Watching the slow procession pass the wall; 
When lo! it halts—and Faizi hears the call 


Of Akbar. 


“Oh wise Faizi,” said the King, 


“T charge thee, name me the most wondrous thing 

“On which thine eyes have rested since thy birth.” 
“Oh! mighty King, God’s shadow upon earth,” 

He said: “It is this living heart in me 

“Which is at once a Pearl hid by the Sea— 

“The restless Sea itselfi—the Diver brave 

“Seeking the Pearl beneath the ocean’s wave.” 


“Well said, oh Sage and Poet, wisely and with art; 
“There is indeed no marvel like the human heart.” 





Q. R. Z. 








THE GERMAN NAVY 


Translated from the French by F. Q. C. Gardner, 2d Lieutenant Artillery Corps, for the 
Military Information Division of the General Staff 


OTHING is more re- 
markable than the con- 
stant efforts and the 
continuity of purpose 
which have character- 
ized the Germans in 
the steady upbuilding 
of their navy. 

s}eing unprovided 
with ports in their own domain, although 
the Duke of Oldenburg had, in 1853, 
ceded to them the mouth of the Jahde, 
they invaded, in 1848, the country of 
Denmark, for the express purpose of ob- 
taining them. Not being successful in 
this, their first and odious agression, they 
made another attempt in 1864. In the 
pursuit of their object no means were lost 
sight of, and, this time, they obtained pos- 
session of Kiel, upon which point they 
had had designs for a long time. 

In 1866, a new war, this time between 
the two allies of 1864, resulted in the 
withdrawal of the opposition of Austria; 
a common flag and a unity of territory 
followed to the advantage of Prussia, and 
from that time there has been nothing to 
retard the progress of her navy. 

Until this time a simple flotilla had 
been sufficient. From this time on, how- 
ever, it was to be different; so this marks 
the end of the first period of the German 
navy. 


In 1867, a plan of organization was pre- 
sented to the Reichstag. It provided for 
a defensive flotilla, solely, to be used as a 


simple accessory to the coast defense. 
Two years later, the necessity of protect- 
ing “commerce on all seas’ was ad- 
vanced, and the objective of the new or- 
ganization became at once defensive and 
offensive, this latter role being intended 
to be confined to a possible action in the 
distant seas. 

The war of 1870 broke out while these 
The Ger- 
mans, very wisely, not to 
compromise the results already obtained. 
They shut themselves up at Kiel and at 
Wilhelmshafen and, when the war was 
over, took up their preparations where 
they had left them off. 

They attempted, above all, to develope 
their ship yards. So, from 1875, they 
have been independent in this respect. 

Their industrial resources answer all 
the demands upon them, and, as soon as 
entirely 


preparations were being made. 
determined 


they judge themselves to be 
ready, their plans cease to have this timid 
character of a mixture of defensive and 
slightly offensive This 
ends the second period, and the third, that 
of a navy clearly and openly offensive, be- 


combinations. 


gins. 


It is marked, in 1884, by the entry of 
Germany into the colonial domain and by 
the continued and almost prodigious de- 
velopment of the merchant marine. In 
1887, the “canal betweén the two seas” 
was undertaken. In 1890, Heligoland re- 
turns to the mother country in exchange 
for some concessions in Africa, and, in 
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the same year, William II approves a 
new plan for constructions on a large 
scale. 

The Naval Secretary of State declares 
that the German fleet should be strong 
enough to prevent Russia from making 
an exit from the Sound, while at the same 
time holding in check the French naval 
forces on the Ocean and in the Channel. 
It is, indeed, the program of an offensive 
fleet of the first order which is decided 
upon. 

In 1895, the Baltic canal was inaugu- 
rated, adding a new importance to the 
strength of the navy of the empire, and, 
more than ever before, the Germans dis- 
cuss “the principle of the offensive on the 
sea” not only in connection with naval 
battles, but also in the extension of these 
defence. Indeed, it is 


tactics to coast 


uttermost” which 


And, in that, they 


“the offensive to the 
becomes their rule. 
are right, beyond a doubt, the hypothesis 
of a solely defensive role of a fleet being 
absurd. 

To-day, in spite of some opposition on 
the part of the Reichstag, the develop- 
ment of the German fleet becomes more 
and more marked. There is always the 
possibility of having to fight the most 
powerful maritime power in the world, 
which must be considered. 


Will this conflict take place some day? 
Who can tell? 


The German Ship Yards 

It used to be said, in the time of the 
sailing vessels, that a navy was like the 
oaks of which its ships are constructed,— 
that it required centuries for them to 
grow, and that they could be destroyed 
by the axe of a wood chopper in an hour. 

Whether this was true or 
nevertheless a fact that 
duction of iron ships conditions have en- 
tirely changed, from a military stand- 
Our old ship yards, which are the 


not, it is 


since the intro- 


point. 


heritages of a glorious past, are large and 
superb; but they were not designed for a 
modern navy, and they are much less 
convenient and suitable for their purpose 
than those of other great naval powers. 

It is interesting to outline the condition 
of the navy yards of Germany, the most 
recent of the great naval powers, and to 
see how she has provided for the various 
necessities which have 


maritime con- 


fronted her. We have much to learn in 
the use, at 


L’Orient 


Brest, Toulon, Cherbourg, 


and Rochefort, of the colossal 
works which have been left us by our 
forefathers, and which should be im- 
proved so as to increase, above all, the 
rapidity of mobilization. 

Progress, in our times, is so rapid that 
the Germans have seen themselves com- 
pelled to increase their navy yard at Wil- 
helmshafen, which was founded but yes- 
terday, in the reign of William I, when 
he was king of Prussia. This port, which 
is situated on the North Sea, not far from 
the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, is 
not, strictly speaking, on the seacoast; so 
that it does not have to fear a bombard- 
ment. Its wet docks have been increased 
in size; two new entries have been built, 
one of which is intended especially for 
the merchant vessels employed or char- 
tered by the state. 

This ship yard, which by its position is 
protected from attack, has the disadvan- 
difficult to for a 


squadron desirous of taking the offensive, 


tage of being leave 
in case its exit should be blocked by a 
hostile fleet. The Germans have desired, 
no doubt, by increasing the number of 
exits to remedy this defect. 

In 1870, their navy being too weak to 
dispute with France the mastery of the sea, 
they profited by this situation, and Ad- 
miral Fourishon was able only to keep a 
difficult and useless watch, with the French 
exposed all the time to the tempests of 
the North Sea. In the future, however, 
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the German fleet would, in case of war, 
desire to fight. The works which they 
have undertaken leads us to arrive at 
this conclusion. 

At Dantzig and at Kiel, in the Baltic, 
the docks have been deepened for the tor- 
pedo boats and the coast defense vessels. 
In short, the installations have been such 
as would result from a formidable in- 
crease in the German naval power. 


The equipment of the French navy 
yards dates largely from the time of Col- 
bert, and none of them have been con- 
structed with a view to modern needs. 

As a result there is a confusion which 
is often a hindrance and a cause of delay. 
When one of their ships is equipped the 
material has to be taken from twenty dif- 
ferent store rooms, which results in a 
great loss of time; and if several are 
equipped at once, there are many chances 


for confusion. 

In Germany each vessel has its own 
special store room, situated on the edge 
of the wharf and marked with its name. 
This small building is erected as soon as 


the ship is ready for service. Everything 
necessary is stored in it with perfect 
order and regularity, so that on a mo- 
ment’s notice every article may be found 
at once; no uncertainty or hesitation is 
possible. 

In this store room are kept various ar- 
ticles which are not expendable but which 
are carried constantly on returns; and 
also, a lot of special supplies, including 
expendable supplies for three months, 
such as spare parts, etc. 

The vessel can obtain its complete 
equipment, except its explosives and its 
coal, from this store room, the key to 
which is in the possession of the com- 
mander of the navy yard. Immediately 
upon the issue of the order for the equip- 
ment of the vessel, its commander is giv- 
en the key and he runs his ship up along- 
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side the wharf, when, by means of light 
carts, the material ig carried on board 
with the greatest rapidity. 

The employees of the yard are required 
to keep the material in perfect condition, 
and they’are endlessly oiling and clean- 
ing it, as it is arranged on shelves so as 
to be readily accessible, so that every- 
thing is kept in perfect condition. 

The officials who have charge of the 
ship-yards are provided by the govern- 
ment with quarters from which they can 
see and watch everything that takes 
place. They are not present during their 
office hours only, as they are in France, 
but participate, as it were, in the life of 
the regular establishment. 

The general storehouses are remark- 
able for the orderly classification of their 
contents. The amount of supplies on 
hand and the amount expended may be 
seen at a glance. Everything is labelled. 

Inflammable and dangerous stores are 
kept in cellars especially constructed as a 
protection against fire. And another 
point to be noticed with care is that the 
Germans carefully look after the material 
life of their employees, providing them 
with dining rooms in which they may 
take their meals with comfort. 

When the yard is far from the city, a 
special train takes the workmen, at the 
completion of the day’s work, to the vi- 
cinity of their homes. Thus they at- 
tempt to economize in time and energy, 
the two of which constitute a precious 
capital which can be equalled or replaced 
by nothing. 

Dry docks, of sufficient capacity for the 
largest vessels, are available in every 
shipyard, with the result that an entire 
squadron could, after a severe fight, be re- 
paired at once, instead of having to wait 
for each ship to be repaired in its turn. 

Electricity is employed extensively not 
only for lighting purposes but also as a 
motive power. It operates the enormous 
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cranes which are used to handle the ex- 
tremely heavy weights. In a_ word, 
everything is arranged with a view to 
facilitate an orderly and extremely 
methodical quickness and rapidity. 


If we drop the question of material for 
a moment in order to discuss that of or- 
ganization, we are at once struck with 
the difference which exists between the 
prevailing French and German ideas. 

French shipyards have a chief director 
who is at the same time charged with 
the chief military command. He must 
construct the ships, equip them, com- 
mand them until they are assigned to a 
squadron, and also be responsible for the 
coast defense. 

This multiplicity of responsibilities is 
too much for a single man. Being respon- 
sible for so many things, it is impossible 
for him to exercise anything but the most 
general supervision over them all. 

In Germany there is a division of re- 
sponsibility. There is a separation be- 
tween the fleet which is already 
structed, and the one which is still in 
process of construction, so that the same 
person who builds the vessel does not 
have to operate its machinery afterwards. 

The German tendency is towards hav- 
. ing specialists for each duty. We simply 
state this fact without discussing whether 
it is right or wrong or whether or not 
French naval constructors are making as 


con- 


much progress as they should in their art. 

As Germany has no system of naval 
conscription, its navy is kept recruited by 
the War Department. 

Therein France has the advantage over 
them. Their admirable sailors may not be 
able to march with the perfect alignment, 
or to carry their pieces with the accurate 
precision, of the German sailors, but they 
are the very sons of the Ocean; they have 
been rocked in its cradle, and, as sailors, 
they are not surpassed. 


THE GERMAN FLEET. In 1898 and in 1900, 
with two years interval, two laws were 
passed for the purpose of increasing as 
rapidly as possible the naval strength of 
the Empire; the result is that under the 
active and tireless impulsion of the 
“Deutscher Flotten Verein,” there seems 
to have seized upon the minds of the tax 
payers the new conviction that Germany 
must make herself as soon as possible, the 
third if not the second ranking naval pow- 
er of the world. 

We obtain an idea of the nature of this 
conviction in a study of the “Deutsche 
Monatschrift,” in which General Keim 
attempts, very emphatically to show the 
insufficiency of the recent efforts in that 
direction. 

General Keim declares the law of 1900, 
which will not have its full effect until 
1917, to be entirely insufficient. 

“What,” says he, “will be the total 
naval strength of the great powers ten 
years later, at the end of the year 1907?” 


Battle Ships Launched Before the Year 1883 


Over Total 
Nations. Total. 10,000 T. Displacement. 
England .. 57 55 790,880 
France .... 32 23 349,727 
Russia .... 32 26 351,241 
RFs TL. dee ks 25 24 322,204 
Germany .. 21 20 238,805 


Cruisers Launched Since 1883 


Protected Armored Total 
Nations. Type. Type. Displacement. 
England ... 71 30 671,870 
France .... 28 23 244,181 
Russia .... 15 5 115,706 
SS eae 16 13 176,155 
Germany .. 12 6 92,750 


“Now, in the same way,” General Keim 
continues, “a comparison will show that 
in 1900 Germany will rank fourth, and, in 
1907, she will rank fifth only.” 

There is no doubt that the German peo- 
ple did not consent to undergo the hard- 








’ 
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ships imposed upon them by the law of 
1900 with the knowledge that they wou!d 
finally learn that the Government had 
failed to accomplish the end which it had 
been representing to be desirable and nec- 
essary. 

Germany possesses the second largest 
merchant fleet of the whole world, and its 


navy will rank but fifth in 1907. It is said 
by some that Russia, owing to her losses 
in the extreme East, will be surpassed by 
Germany. This is a mistake. From now 
on Russia will endeavor to increase as 
rapidly as possible her fleet by giving 
orders abroad, for she has learned, to her 
cost, the extreme importance which at- 
taches to navies today. 

Germany exports and imports today 
amount to about eleven thousand million 
marks, an increase of about three thou- 
sand million marks over those of 1808 
Two-thirds of this trading is carried en 
by water. 
- The population of Germany increases 
yearly 850,000; the German capital placed 
abroad amounts to about eight thousani 
million marks. 

Germany expends for her navy, per 
head of population, 


only 3% marks; 


France, 6%, and England, 1634 marks. 
It is for all these reasons that the “Flot- 
tenverein” asks that not later than I913, 
there be put in commission a new group 
of two squadrons, provided with the nec- 
essary complement of scout’ boats and 
torpedo boats, and demands, in addition, 


new ships to take the place of the cruisers 
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in the far seas. This would amount, in 
all, to an increase of 

16 first class battleships, 

4 armored cruisers, 

I2 small protected cruisers, 

8 divisions of torpedo boats. 

The battle ships will make at least 18 
knots; the four armored cruisers, at least 
21 knots; the protected cruisers, from 21 
to 24 knots; the torpedo boats from 28 
to 33 knots. 

In order to obtain them in the time 
mentioned, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide, in the next nine budgets, for the 
uninterrupted expenditure, in the ship- 
yards, of 371 million marks. 

Such are the demands of the friends— 
not to say fanatics—of the navy; for we 
may reasonably inquire what direct men- 
ace imposes upon Germany the necessity 
for such armaments. They claim that it 
is for the purpose of intimidating even 
the most powerful maritime enemy, by 
the perils which he would encounter in 
case of war. But knowing, on the other 
hand, as we do, the ardent desire of Ger- 
many to obtain profitable colonies, is 
there not ground for us to suppose that 
when her navy has finally at its disposal 
fifty well armed battleships, all suitably 
commanded and concentrated in one 
body, she will be able to confine its use 
to purposes solely defensive in their 
nature ? 

The Germans know how to profit by 
circumstances, and in case of necessity, 
how, even, to make them. 











= WN Doc Menefee 

y "Hm was dead at last. 

" There was no 

ai a rf doubt on that 

ii point. The Cor- 

oner, the only 

doctor in town, assisted by the bar-keep, an 

ex-veterinarian of wide reputation, who, 

though without a diploma, had in past 

years achieved fame and fortune along 

the Rio Grande as a healer of both men 

and horses, had so pronounced him after 
careful autopsy. 

Beside, their professional verdict was 
confirmed by the U. S. Army Surgeon, in 
town that morning with the troops in 
their attack on the county jail and who 
was present at the sudden collapse of the 
veteran gambler. There was nothing in- 
appropriate in the professional assistance 
rendered by the bar-keep veterinarian, for, 
while to tenderfeet and strangers, the 
dead sport was respectfully and carefully 
addressed as Doc Menefee, to his inti- 
mates and friends he was always affec- 
tionately “Old Hoss.” 

The doubt surrounding the news that 
had spread through the town that morn- 
ing from the bar room of the Exchange 
Hotel, “Doc. Menefee is dead!” was due to 
the fact that it was an accepted belief 
throughout the Territory, where “Old 
Hoss” was universally known, that he 
would never die! He had lived through 
dozens of personal and official gun and 
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knife games, and for ten years past was 
supposed each day to be at the point of 
death from consumption. Though old 
beyond even his own knowledge, gaunt, 
hollow cheeked and leaden eyed, his yel- 
low parchment wrinkled visage con- 
stantly convulsed with the hectic alarm- 
ing cough of his disease, the game old 
sport was always on deck ready for busi- 
ness. His gun was always alert and as 
certain as ever to assist a friend or pro- 
tect his business interests, his long, lean 
legs could hold a saddle as long and well 
as any of them, and his keen eye and 
deft hand could still detect a false card 
move or slide the deck from his faro box 
with all the well-earned skill and reputa- 
tion of decades past. As a gambler “Old 
Hoss” had no boss, for he knew the game 
from sun to sun, coming and going. As 
his pal, Joe Seeley, expressed it: “ ‘Old 
Hoss’ is the best card mechanic I ever 
seed |” 

But the old man had surely at last dealt 
his last game and sized up his last chip. 
The box was turned up, the chips in the 
rack, the lights were out! The usual 
peace and quietness of his life in the calm 
prosecution of his gambling business, be- 
hind the bar room of the Exchange, had 
been upset that morning by the abnormal 
excitement of the sudden advent of the 
troops and their advance on the jail. He 
had been the first, when awakened out of 
his sleep at three o'clock, to seize his 


cetyl 


ai mae, 
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Winchester and rush forth to the assist- 


ance of the soldiers. If this was to be a 
slaughter of the despised Mexicans he 
was not going to lose any of the pleasure! 

The trouble was an old one, the result 
of constant friction between the Territorial 
authorities and the U. S. troops. The 
lower native officials, sheriffs, town mar- 
shals, constables, police, alcaldes and 
their deputies had an insane policy of of- 
ficial jealousy, “butting in,” interfering 
with the military in the execution of their 
duties, annoying, arresting and jailing sol- 
diers for the slightest infraction and fre- 
quently for no offense at all. Their ani- 
mosity was a racial one, an inheritance 
no doubt, dating way back to the 
struggles of the first “Gringo” invaders 
of the Rio Grande valley. 

The well-known prime incentive for 
these outrages was, however, that they 
needed money, and the fines resultant from 
these arrests yielded an easy and a pleas- 
ing revenue. In this case, the day before, 
the Mexican town constables and their 
deputies had arrested and jailed three en- 
listed men of the 15th Infantry, a corporal 
and two privates, who had arrived in 
town in an escort wagon returning on 
their way to their post, Fort Union, from 
escorting a paymaster and his funds to 
Fort Bascom. 

The charge against them was “carrying 
firearms,” a violation of a city ordinance. 
As the arms were issued to them by the 
United States and they were required to 
carry them in the execution of their duty, 
it was but natural that the commanding 
officer of their post, Fort Union, twenty- 
seven miles north, should vigorously 


mount his war horse and be the author of 
the sulphurous words which pervaded the 
atmosphere of his quarters that night 
about ten, when he received a message 
by courier reporting the jailing of his men 
at Las Vegas. 
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It happened at the time that he had a 
garrison dance on in the spacious hall and 
rooms of his quarters, and his jolly hos- 
pitality was being enjoyed by all the of- 
ficers and ladies of the post. The sudden 
appearance in the doorway of a dust-be- 
grimed cowboy asking for the “boss” 
created among the merrymakers sudden 
silence and inquiring glances, but no 
alarm. The ladies of the military out- 
posts of those days were too accustomed 
to the sudden “Boots and Saddles” inter- 
ruption of every day routine to become 
stampeded by the after-night sight of a 
messenger of trouble. 

The Colonel’s reading of the courier’s 
note was followed in low tone by the 
brimstone wave aforementioned, and in 
ten minutes the officers were back home 
summoning first sergeants, trumpeters, 
orderlies and at the same time donning 
their fighting gear with the assistance of 
their better halves and daughters. 

In forty minutes sixty infantrymen, fully 
armed, had filled five escort wagons, and 
were bowling out of the post at a ten- 
mile-an-hour gait over the smooth, hard 
road toward the jail of Las Vegas, three 
hours south. An ambulance led the way, 
filled with the officers and headed by the 
furious Commander. 

A little after 2 P. M. the charging col- 
umn entered the old Mexican town, and 
the Colonel, stopping his ambulance, said 
to his men: “Now gentlemen, we will 
get busy and make short work of this 
damnable outrage. Major Jewett, take 
your command over to the jail and sur- 
round it quickly. Let no one in or out. 
Make no disturbance and take no further 
action whatever till you hear from me. 
Simply hold the jail quietly; I’m going 
over to the house of the alcalde. Ad- 
jutant, you come with me.” 

The portly form and scowling features 
of the alcalde soon filled the doorway of 




















his substantial mud-built house, sum- 
moned from his bed by the persistent 
hammerings on his door of the Adjutant’s 
sword hilt. The Colonel strode forward. 
“Mr. Alcalde, I am informed that you 
have again fined and jailed three of my 
soldiers who were passing through your 
town here in the execution of their duty 
under legal orders of the United States 
Government. This is not the first time 
your police have done this, acting under 
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your orders, and the last time I gave you 
fair warning that if it occurred again I 
would wipe your jail from the map! I 
have come here now with my soldiers; 
they are at this moment in possession of 
your jail; it is now half-past two; if by 
three o’clock those soldiers are not out of 
that jail by due process of law they will 
be out of it by due process of sledge ham- 
mer! Savey that, Senor Don Alcalde?” 

“Pero, Senor Don Commandante,” be- 
gan expostulating the startled Mexican, 
“por dios, yo, yo—” 





“DOC” MENEFEE’S LAST GAME. 
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“That be damned,” interrupted the 
threatening Colonel. “I’m done talking. 
Get over to your court! You thieving 
greasers are all very nice and sweet when 
the Indians or rustlers get after your 
cattle and sheep herds and kill your herd- 
ers and carry off your children and 
women. Then you come crying for sol- 
diers, and we have to hustle out and take 
all the suffering, work and death that’s 
coming! It’s all ‘Muy buenos soldados’ 
then! But next day you turn around and 
rob every poor lone soldier you can get 
your thieving paws on. You make me 
sick! Get over there and liberate those 
men in thirty minutes or I will. You 
hear that? Come on, Adjutant,” and the 
officers started for the jail grounds. 

It did not take the alcalde long to 
awaken his police judge, get him on his 
bench in the jail court room and call the 
case of “The City of Las Vegas vs. the 
Soldiers.” 

The two Mexican policemen and their 
deputies who had made the arrest the 
afternoon before, were five miles away 
and still going as fast as their bronchos 
could carry them. They had heard the 
soldiers coming and had never stopped 
to see why. They just calmly started for 
the distant timber. No witnesses, there- 
fore, appearing against the men they were 
released at 2.45 A. M., with many flour- 
ishes, regrets, apologies, bowings and 
scrapings, and were turned over to the 
troops, who started back for Fort Union. 

At the first alarm of the soldiers’ seiz- 
ure of the jail all the transient cowmen 
and all the white gamblers of the town 
promptly hurried to the jail to help the 
military in the anticipated festivities. 
However much these people might at 
times war with the troops amongst them- 
selves as Americans, they were ever 
found with them shoulder to shoulder in 
any squabble or fracas with an outside 
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enemy, especially their common anti- 
pathy, “the damned greasers.” 

Among the first to come running to the 
front, fully heeled for war and with the 
light of battle flashing from his fierce 
eyes, was Doc. Menefee. The running 
prought on a severe fit of coughing, but 
after the excitement, business had to be 
attended to, and the unusual morning in- 
flux of cattlemen and others into the hotel 
bar, attracted by the trouble at the jail, 





“DOC.” MENEFEE WAS AMONG THE FIRST. 


induced Menefee to open up his faro 
game. By 1o A. M. the table was sur- 
rounded by jostling bettors, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell. 

In the middle of a deal, with the cards 
half out of the box, Menefee suddenly 
strangled with an unusually hard cough- 
ing spell. He half rose from his dealer’s 


chair, the blood gushed from his mouth 
and nostrils, and, collapsing back in his 
seat, he toppled over sideways and rolled 
floor, 


to the before the lookout, who 
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sprang forward, could reach him. They 
carried the body into the back room, used 
both as a poker and sleeping room by 
Menefee, and placed it on the bed. Man- 
uelita, Doc.’s Mexican wife, who was his 
martial as well as his marital partner, 
took prompt and energetic charge of all 
arrangements for the funeral. Manuelita, 
better known to the sporting community 
as “The Black Mule,” was a young 
woman of energy and business, as well as_ 
a pronounced beauty and sport. Her 
long and close association with the dead 
gambler had educated her in his arts, and 
she became second only to her dead mas- 
ter in all the intricasies of frontier card 
sharpness. As usual, at the time of his 
sudden attack and death she was keeping 
cases for the faro game. 

She was a tireless lookout and never 
missed a bet for the bank, and at times 
took her place behind the box as dealer, 
where, besides being skillful, she was, 
with her bright laughing eyes, dimpled 
rosy cheeks and cheery good-natured 
ways, a great drawing card at Menefee’s 
tables. 

Under Manuelita’s tender and loving 
hands Doc.’s body was carefully prepared 
and dressed and placed on a temporary 
bier in his room ready for the coffin, 
which the town carpenter promised would 
be ready next morning. The funeral, with 
elaborate arrangements, was set for next 
day at 2 P. M. Curley Kaiser, one of 
the sporting chums of the deceased, was 
assigned to sit in the room with the body. 
It was dreary, dragging work for the rest- 
less sport, and he killed time with soli- 
taire and many toddies. As night came 
on and the enlivening noise of sports 
came from the adjoining gambling rooms 
his restlessness and misery grew apace. 
He sent for Joe Seeley, the dead man’s 
gambling partner and _ self-appointed 
executor, 











“What’s the matter, Curley?” asked 
Joe, as he hurried in. “Anything wrong? 
How’s ‘Old Hoss?” 

“Oh, he’s all right! Look at him! I 
never seed the old man look so smiling 
and pleasant! But, say Joe, we ’uns can’t 
stand this and sit here on guard all by 
our lonesomes. Let’s get busy.” 

“Why sure, Curley. I was thinking 
that way myself as I come on at ten. 
Let’s poker together. Sit quiet. I'll go 
out and busca up some one. That'll suit 
‘Old Hoss’ to the limit,” and Joe bustled 
out. 

In fifteen minutes he returned followed 
by Broncho Martin, another lonesome 
gambler, and Johnnie, the ex-veterinarian 
bar-keep, bearing a tray of poker chips. 

“All set, Curley, old man. Broncho 
here is keen for amusement. Pull the 
table over here near the bed so the ‘Old 
Hoss’ can look out for us. He'll feel at 
home and happy seeing us enjoy to- 
gether!” 

In five minutes the game was on. Joe 
Seeley and Broncho Martin sat at op- 
posite sides of the oblong poker table, 
Curley at one end, while near the other, 
lifted to the level of the table top on a 
pair of carpenter’s horses, which formed 
the temporary bier, rested the gaunt body 
of the dead gambler, his placid, white 
countenance apparently approving the ar- 
rangements. 

Seeley, on an old verbal request of his 
dead friend, had charge of his effects, and 
everything, after the settlement of his 
debts and funeral expenses, was to be 
handed to Manuelita, the widow. Besides 
his gambling outfit and property, the dead 
man had in the office safe some fifteen 
thousand dollars in cash, 

The game progressed beautifully, har- 
moniously and with much joy and con- 
viviality. The bar assistant, Avaristo, 
was kept busy trailing in and out and the 
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growing kitty was pleasing for him to 
look at. 

The silent companion was often joking- 
ly appealed to to give advice, settle dis- 
puted points or take a drink and never, 
while living, had he been treated with 
such lavish courtesies and showered with 
sO many endearing epithets of loyal com- 
radeship. 

“Say—look here pards!”—seriously re- 
marked Curley, shortly after midnight— 
“We certainly ain’t treating ‘Old Hoss’ 
square! Did you ever know the old man 
to be around a poker game in all his life 
and not sit in? I’ll bet his ghost is squirm- 
ing over us this minute at our meanness 
keeping him out this-a-way! Give him 
a stack, says I, and let him take a hand! 
What?” “Sure — certain” — acquiesced 
the others—“Deal to him and one of the 
outs or Avaristo can see what he’s got 
and play his hand for him! Its easy 
and the old sport will rest better knowing 
his friends is still with him!” 

The bier was pushed up a little closer 
to the end of the table, the head trestle 
elevated a little so that the pallid visage 
could overlook the board, and fresh drinks 
were ordered in for all hands, including a 
pony brandy—his_ steady beverage— 
for the remains. This was placed on the 
table handy to the new player. Joe See- 
ley, the custodian of Doc. Menefee’s 
wealth, went forth to the bar room safe 
and wallowed back with five hundred dol- 
lars of the Old Hoss’s, in bills. One hun- 
dred in chips was counted out and placed 
on the table near the bier and the other 
four hundred stuffed in the dead man’s 
vest pockets. 

With much rough horse play and mer- 
riment the game was resumed and work- 
ed along joyously and nicely though 
slowly. They took turns about, when 
out, playing the dead man’s hand and at 
times when all were busy, Johnnie, the 
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bar keep, or Avaristo, his Mexican assist- 
ant, did the polite act. Old Hoss was 
never overlooked at drink time and the 
old pony was removed and a fresh brandy 
came in every time, with the straight tan- 
gle-foot consumed by the others. He even 
smoked when the cigars were passed, and 
the deceased’s breast soon had a variety 
of brands littering his shirt front! 

By a strange freak the remains of Old 
Hoss won and his chips were soon dou- 
bled, while sundry new bills were thrust, 
by the honest players, into various parts 
of his cerements. As the night wore on 
however, the natural result came. Old 
Hoss chips and bills had slowly dwindled 
to a lone twenty dollar greenback! 

The players were still good natured, 
but all unsteady. Curley Kaiser was the 
big winner, and at 2 p. m. stood $1,300 to 
the good. Broncho was way out and Joe 
Seeley was also a small loser. Seeley, 


though sleepy drunk, commenced to get 


anxious,—as trustee,—about his dead 
partner’s money! He tilted back in his 
chair and said: 

“See here, sports—I’m thinking Old 
Hoss is natur’ly getting the worst of 
these amusements! He’s not getting the 
benefit of his own brain work and is liable 
to blow in his stake and we ’ombres get 
the hard talk of the town! I nominate 
we call Manuelita in and give her a 
chance to call the turn? We've done the 
old man square all right—but the girl has 
got a cow in this! Let her play it out?” 

The proposition was adopted unani- 
mously and Avaristo sent next door to 
awaken and bring her in. 

Manuelita soon arrived, sleepily, but 
smiling, and took in the situation at a 
glance and with but little explanation. 
She brushed from the body the accumu- 
lated cigars and other disarranging items 
and, shoving the bier back a little, took 
Old Hoss’s place in the game. 
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At her polite request Seeley went to 
the office safe and-replenished Doc’s al- 
most vanished stake with five hundred 
dollars more. The game was resumed 
with renewed vigor and with a more se- 
rious business air all around. The gamb- 
lers knew Manuelita from many a chas- 
tening experience. They were thorough- 
ly drunk, but realized that from now on 
their work was cut out for them and the 
funny business was barred, that a new, 


MANUELITA. 


fresh sport was in the game deadly ear- 
nest and deadly sober. 

By three o’clock Manuelita had all her 
dead husband’s money back and a little 
to the good besides. Seeley and Curley 
had gone way to the bad while Broncho 
was a big winner. 

A big pot was on and all were in. Bron- 
cho raised and all stayed to Manuelita, 
who raised again—Broncho raised back 
and all dropped except Seeley, who stuck 
with an ace high four flush of hearts and a 
pair of kings! 
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Manuelita was dealer and Broncho 
Martin took three cards to a pair of aces. 
Joe Seeley—after much debating—as 
whether to split his kings and draw one 
card to his ace high heart flush—finally 
decided,—as Broncho had drawn three,— 
to take an even chance and draw to his 
kings. 

He drew another king! 

Avaristo had just brought in liquor for 
all and set the tray with the glasses and 
a box of cigars down on the edge of the 
table, between Curley and Joe. 


AVARISTO HAD BROUGHT IN LIQUOR. 


Broncho, before betting again, reached 
across to take a cigar from the box and, 
in a clumsy way, shoved the tray, glasses 
and cigar box off the edge and the spilt 
liquor slopped partly over the laps of Joe 
and Curley, while the cigars rolled under 
the table. All bent to pick up the debris 
and the damage was soon restored. 

It was Broncho’s age and Seeley bet 
$100. 
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Broncho lit his cigar and then proceed- 
ed to count out a stack of bills. 

“Joe, I naturally got to back this hand 
with $500 more !”—and he placed the bills 
in the pot. 

Seeley pondered long and his face got 
pinched and hard. Finally, being almost 
broke, he borrowed five hundred from 
Manuelita and placed it alongside of Mar- 
tin’s bet—“T’ll call the bet,—what you 
got?—” 

“I’m well heeled Joe—Three aces!”— 
and he slid his hand apart on the table, 
disclosing the ace of clubs, the ace of 
spades and the ace of HEARTS! 

Seeley gazed at the exposed hand and 
his face grew white and set, his dark eyes 
contracted to a slit of fire and his right 
hand slid slowly, imperceptibly from the 
edge of the table to his lap! He slightly 
rose, bent forward, placed the index fin- 
ger of his left hand with a hard thump 
on the exposed ace of hearts and said 
slowly. 

“Broncho, you’ve tried to rob me! You 
are a damned thief!” 

Broncho knew what was coming—he- 
had seen it in Joe’s eyes—his right hand: 
too had gone to his hip—equally as slow 
and cautiously as Seeley’s. 

They shot together—Broncho a trifle 
first and as he pulled he slid down from 
the chair under the table for protection! 
From that position, under the table, he 
continued to fire up into Joe’s body, who, 
standing up and leaning over, was shoot- 
ing down into Broncho. 

Curley Kaiser, at the very first sign of 
the coming battle, had promptly ducked 
under the board at his end for safety and 
a moment later was blinded and burnt 
by the sting of a bullet in his face. Fran- 
tic with panic and desperation he too 
pulled his gun and commenced shooting 
blindly in all directions. 

The bier and corpse had gone over on 
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the floor as Manuelita jumping from the 
table had turned and instinctively thrown 
her body and arms over the remains as if 
to protect her husband. 

As the fusilade commenced Avaristo 
jumped and fled from the room, down the 
bar and out into the street. He did not 
stopped till he plunged headlong into his 
own room half a mile away. After recov- 
ering his wits he cautiously looked out 
and seeing no one after him sneaked back 
to the Hotel and hammered at Johnnie’s 
door until he had routed him out. 

They hurried to the Exchange and 
pushed in the bar room door. Not a 
sound could be heard from the poker 
room. They ran to it and stood at the 
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door appalled! Grim Death reigned su- 
preme. 

Broncho and Curley lay dead under the 
partly overturned poker table, Seeley’s 
body huddled against the side wall. A 
bullet had struck Manuelita in the back 
and passed through her heart. She lay 
prone on her face—her arms encircling 
and her body partly covering the corpse 
of her husband. 

Johnnie—the ex-veterinarian and bar 
keep—with arms akimbo—threw a criti- 
cal, but grimly approving glance over the 
silent tableau. 

“Well,” he said, finally, “This is what 
I calls seeing a gent off down the trail, 
in first class style!” 
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THE CHICKAMAUGA MANOEUVRES 


BY 


COL. J. P. FYFFE, U.S. V. 


N SEPTEMBER 1863 

% more than one hundred 

thousand men met on 

the field of Chickamau- 

ga in an affray so dead- 

ly that after three days 

of hard fighting what 

was left of one army 

was only able to limp lamely from the field 

under cover of darkness, while the other 

was too badly wounded to follow. The 

annals of time show few more fatal con- 

flicts than this. The old short range arms, 

the terrain and timber contributed large- 

ly to this result. Just how much, the 

present generation of soldiers did not 

realize until the manceuvres of 1906 fur- 
nished the demonstration. 

In 1898 eighty thousand regulars and 
volunteers rendezvoused here for the war 
with Spain. Incapacity, ignorance, care- 
lessness, filth and disease were the most 
pronounced characteristics of that season. 
The manceuvre camp of 1906 at Chicka- 
mauga was in every way a new experi- 
ence on that field of Mars. In 1898 very 
little effort was made by the officers of 
high authority to furnish instruction to 
the green regiments, either in military 
hygiene, or military tactics. 

When the regular army occupied 
Chickamauga Park in the mobilization in 
the early part of 1898, the regiments were 
well located and things went off smooth- 
ly, but when the volunteers arrived a 
little later it was different. A regiment 


upon arrival was escorted to a location, 
and told to pitch camp, and as a rule 
no further attention was paid to it ex- 
cept an occasional visit from the division 
doctor, who in rare cases found anything 
to criticise. Almost without exception, 
these regiments were camped where the 
shade was so thick that when the season 
turned out to be a very wet one, cloth- 
ing, blankets and quarters were never 
thoroughly dry. It also seemed as though 
that portion of the Park worst drained, 
and where the rock was close to the top of 
the ground was selected for the camps. 
No straw. was allowed for bedding; the 
lattrines were open and no lime provided. 
If a studied effort had been made to pro- 
duce an unsanitary condition, better suc- 
cess could hardly have been achieved. 
The camp of 1906, commanded by 
Brigadier-General John W. Bubb, was 
marked by most careful and intelligent 
efforts at instruction in those branches 
which are most essential to the soldier in 
the field. Out of seven thousand militia- 
men assembled during the month of Au- 
gust, there -was not a single case of se- 
rious illness, and no typhoid fever what- 
ever. Up to the present time there has 
not been a case of typhoid fever developed 
by any troops while in that camp, al- 
though a number of cases were picked up 
by the regular troops while on their two 
hundred and fifty mile march, en-route. 
This year the troops have been quar- 
tered in the open, and on well drained 
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ground; bed-sacks and straw in abund- 
ance were provided. There were shower 
baths in abundance; the lattrines were 
boxed in and refuse carried away and 
buried every day. The kitchens, instead 
of being placed in the rear of Company 
quarters, where their accumulation of 
filth was obscured, and where swarms of 
flies from the lattrines covered the food 
in the sweltering sun before it was eat- 
en, were placed between the quarters of 
the men and the line officers, where a 
careful watch could be constantly kept, 
insuring cleanliness at all times. Well 
posted army officers were at hand at all 
times to correct errors, and to improve 
every unsatisfactory condition. 
Chickamauga Park contains nearly sev- 
en thousand acres. Except Snodgrass Hill 
there is no very marked elevation; the 
remainder of the tract being undulated 


and traversed by several small streams. 
The entire tract, excepting a number of 
fields of limited dimensions, is well wood- 
ed, but the undergrowth has nearly all 
been removed. Except for the fact that 
it is a little too heavily timbered, it is 
an excellent ground for manceuvres. 
About two thousand regular troops oc- 
cupied the camp from the latter part of 
July until the latter part of September. 
These were the 17th Infantry, the 12th 
Cavalry, 3rd and 4th Light Batteries, a 
Signal Company, two companies of En- 
gineers and two Hospital Companies. A 
militia brigade of Infantry was in con- 
stant attendance during the month of Au- 
gust, the regiments changing on Saturday 
of each week. The first regiments were 
the 71st Virginia, the 1st South Carolina 
and the 3rd Alabama. These were suc- 
ceeded on the following Saturday by the 
2nd South Carolina, and the 1st, 2nd and 
sth Georgia. Then came the 3rd Ten- 


nessee, the 3rd South Carolina, a Provis- 
ional Battalion from Mississippi. 


The 
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last week of the camp the quarters were 
occupied by the Ist and 2nd Tennessee, 
and the 1st North Carolina. 

This arrangement gave the Command- 
ing General an organization of all arms, 
with four regiments of infantry as a foun- 
dation to work upon. Regular army of- 
ficers were assigned to each militia com- 
mand as soon as it arrived on the ground. 


Their business was to furnish it instruc- 
tion in every detail. Usually the regi- 
ments arrived so late on Saturday, that 
there was no time that day for anything 
except making camp. On Sunday the men 
were mustered and allowed to rest; on 
Monday the real work began. The first 
day was usually devoted to advance 
guard and out-post. Tuesday to patrol- 
ling and scouting. Wednesday to a com- 
bination of the two, and Thursday to reg- 
ular battle formations. Throughout the 
entire time, Friday was devoted to what 
General Fred Grant used to call “battle 
problems.” Sometimes these included 
leaving camp at night with a day’s ra- 
tions and a full pack, and manceuvring in 
the field for twenty-four hours. A de- 
scription of one of these problems will 
suffice to illustrate this culmination of 
the week’s work. 

A blue force—composed of two regi- 
ments of infantry, a battery, five troops 
of cavalry, an engineer and signal com- 
pany, commanded by Major Sickle of the 
12th Cavalry—was charged to escort a 
wagon train of fifty wagons through the 
Park, from Alexander’s Bridge on the 
east, to Dodd Station on the west; a 
distance of some three miles. A brown 
force ably commanded by Major James A. 
Manney, 17th Infantry, composed of 
the 3rd Tennessee, Mississippi Provision- 
al Battalion, seven troops of the 12th Cav- 
alry, 3rd Battery, a company of engineers 
and a signal company, left Dalton’s 
Ford, at the extreme south end of the 
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Park, and about three miles south of 
Alexander’s Bridge, for the purpose of 
intercepting, and if possible, capturing 
the wagon train. 

The wagon train was to move at 8.00 a. 
m.; the brown force at 7.32 a.m. A cav- 
alry screen covered the advance of the 
brown infantry, and sought by scouts and 
patrols to locate the wagon train, while 


the blue cavalry sought to divert atten- 
tion from the real route pursued by the 
wagons. 


Each army reached its rendezvous in 
ample time for a rest before the actual 
work began. The troops waited with ea- 
gerness the word to advance, and when it 
came they plunged forward with as much 
excitement and as much zest, as though 
in the presence of a real enemy. It was 
indeed a stirring scene. When the word 
was given by the commanding officer of 
the browns, seven troops of cavalry dash: 
ed down the road at a gallop, followed 
by a platoon of artillery. The clatter of 
the hoofs, the rattle and rumble of the 
guns, made music that inspired the in- 
fantry to follow fast. The Infantry mass- 
ed in the field just off the roadway, un- 
wound itself, and swung into column 
down the road, the advance guard rap- 
idly pushing after the cavalry. 

A quarter of a mile from the rendez- 
vous the column left the road and made 
through the woods; the scouts and the 
advance guard moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible, peering cautiously to the front and 
flanks for a sight of the enemy. The men 
in the main column pushed forward with 
an eagerness that seemed to say they 
were afraid that the fight would be over 
before they reached the front. The cav- 
alry pushed well to the front, was ably 
commanded by Captain T. B. Dugan of 
the 12th Cavalry, who sought to locate 
the enemy, but for sometime without very 
marked success. Presently a shot rang 


out from the flankers of the main column. 
It seemed to electrify the entire com- 
mand, and all of the militiamen wanted to 
rush in that direction. Another shot was 
fired and then a volley followed, evidently 
from a detachment of the enemy. It was 
a squad of blue cavalry making an effort 
to cause the browns to halt and deploy 


and lose time. The commanding officer 


was too old a hand at the game, however, 
leaving the skirmishers to attend to the 
enemy he continued to push his columns 
forward. 

It was an hour before there was any 
contact indicating the presence of more 
than a small detachment of the enemy. 
A company of engineers escorting a sin- 
gle wagon, intended as a decoy, tried to 
push by the right flank. A troop of cav- 
alry charged the engineers in flank, and 
took them and their wagon prisoners. A 
company of brown cavalry getting too 
enthusiastic charged what they supposed 
to be a small outpost, which retired. Be- 
fore the troop was aware of its location, 
it had charged point blank into the en- 
tire wagon train, and was completely sur- 
rounded by a Battalion of the 17th In- 
fantry. Hard pressed on the road the 
wagon train took to the woods, and there- 
by lost its chance of escape. A shell put 
its signal company out of business in an 
observation tower, and the blue com- 
mander lost knowledge of the enemies’ 
doings. The advance guards gained con- 
tact and opened a sharp fire. Hurriedly 
the main column advanced until the blues 
and browns in battle formation confront- 
ed each other—then, probably for the sake 
of the spectacular, many blank cartridges 
were burned. 

At 11.00 a. m. five companies of brown 
infantry, one troop of cavalry and one 
gun, had been declared killed, captured or 
retired by the umpires. The brown had 
succeeded in capturing one wagon, a com- 
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pany of engineers, and a number of de- 
tachments of the blues, but the browns 
had succeeded in completely blocking the 
way so that the wagon train could not 
proceed to its destination. 

Another problem that developed unus- 
ual interest, was a night performance par- 
ticipated in by the engineers, the cavalry 
and one battery. The engineers went 
out after night and constructed a bridge 
across a small creek. At 2.00 a. m. the 
cavalry and battery left camp to search 
for the bridge and destroy it. They suc- 
ceeded in doing this, and returned to 
camp before daylight. 

The method of conducting these ma- 
noeuvres was so different from anything 
that the militiamen expected, that the ma- 
jority of them found that they had come 
to camp unprepared; that is, they seemed 
to have had no previous drill, and no 
knowledge of any of the things required 
of them, or, of the knowledge they pos- 
sessed, nothing seemed to be required. 
Barring guard mount, and one review, 
which was tendered to the Governor of 
South Carolina, there were no “func- 
tions” during the entire time. There was 
nothing to appeal to the individual van- 
ity or pride, save hard work well done. 
There were no parades, no plays to the 
gallery, and none of the pomp or circum- 
stances of war. The men were sought to 
be shown only the real thing, shorn of all 
frills and furbelows. How to keep the 
camp in a sanitary condition ; how to seek 
out and defeat the enemy; how to retard 
him, hold him at arms’ length, and get 
away from him. 

The efforts of army authorities to elim- 
inate everything that savors of show, of 
pomp and circumstance, have been fully 
successful to say no more. The khaki uni- 
form, although it is light in weight and 
much cooler, manifests some disadvan- 
tages. After two or three days of service 


in rain and mud, especially if it has been 
to the laundry a few times and become 
bleached, it tends very much to unsightli- 
ness, but not to invisability. There was 
rain almost every day during August, and 
an abundant test of real campaign condi- 
tions was afforded, both to the uniform 
and to the wearer. After a hot day, a 
chilling rain and a cool night, all-cotton 
clothing does not make either for health 
or comfort. 

The troops that returned from the Ma- 
nassas manoeuvres were terribly disgrunt- 
led. This, I think, was due solely to the 
crowding of ten days’ work into five 
days, but a great many people believed 
that the average militiaman was not in- 
terested so much in acquiring knowledge 
of the profession of arms, as he was in 
dressing up in a new uniform and turn- 
ing out for the inspection of the popu- 
lace. It was said that men went with 
more enthusiasm in the old days when 
dress uniforms were carried to camp, and 
when the precision of military movements 
in close order commanded the plaudits of 
the populace; when the ladies turned out 
in large numbers to view the evening pa- 
rade in full dress, and watched the pre- 
cise and dignified manceuvres of the com- 
panies. If General Hardie and General 
Emery Upton had been aroused by the 
stirring notes of the reveille from their 
long slumbers and inspected the evolu- 
tions of the troops at Chickamauga this 
year, they might have stayed until after 
retreat, but they certainly would have 
dropped dead again. The days when the 
piece was loaded in ten motions and the 
bayonet fixed in fourteen, when the right 
hand salute was a lesson in swimming, 
and pipe clay and heel ball a soldier’s 
pride, have given place to the day when 
he who gets there first is the best man, 
and each individual soldier is an army 
unto himself. All of the pride of evolu- 
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tions, of dress, all of the spectacular is 
gone, but with it the average militia- 
man’s enthusiasm has not departed. He 
is as keen to learn something new, some- 
thing useful and to excel his brother in 
the art as he ever was. I saw soldiers cast 
for camp guard, actually offer to hire 
substitutes, in order that they might 
make a ten mile hike in the manceuvres. 
They marched and sweat in the sun and 
rain, with as much enthusiasm in many 
instances, as if the outlined enemy in 
their front had been a real enemy, and 
the fate of the day hung in the balance. 
These good results can be attributed only 
to the excellent tact, judgment, and com- 
mon sense displayed by the Commanding 
General and his assistants. 

General Bubb realized that the militia- 
men were not inured to campaigning, and 
could not stand up under the same 
amount of work as a seasoned regular sol- 
dier, and he tempered the labors accord- 
ingly, so that the troops went home in an 
improved physical condition, rather than 
completely exhausted from their week’s 
work, 

Another feature that tended to the bet- 
terment of things, was the fact that the 
old time grog-shop was replaced by a 
large, airy and attractive tent pitched near 
each regiment, and over the entrance in 
great red letters was the familiar sign: 


Y. M. C. A, TENT. 





This splendid organization cannot be 
too highly commended for its efforts, and 
it certainly could have found no. more 
fertile field. 

On the crest of the hill in front of Lytle 
Station, where from its tall mast the Stars 
and Stripes daily marks the headquarters 
of the camp, a large tin megaphone 
swings from the limb of a tree. Through 
the tops of the swaying oaks and sigh- 
ing pines, the mellow moon peeps over a 
tented field, where the bustle of activity 
and the rattle of arms has ceased for the 
day. A quartet makes music in one com- 
pany street, and the rattle of ivory chips 
disturbs the silence of another. 

Through the megaphone, now clear 
and distinct, sounds the soothing tones 
of “Taps.” A mile away a trumpeter 
of the 12th Cavalry takes it up, then an- 
other, and another, as the familiar call 
travels through the camp from right to 
left, the mellow notes command the sol- 
dier to— 

“Go-to-bed — Go-to-bed — Go-to-bed.” 
The music ceases, the noises hush, the 
lights go out, only the occasional chal- 
lenge of the sentinel disturbs the stillness 
of the night. 

The morrow’s reveille, will be followed 
by the General, and the militiaman will 
clumsily strike his tent, awkwardly bun- 
dle it, and noisily depart for his home and 
his fireside, to vote next year for a better 
appropriation for military instruction, for 
the defence of his nation and its institu- 
tions. 























THE LAY OF A TYPICAL TRIBE 


"Tis the undeniable right of every soldier to protest against his present condition.— Wellington. 






When the troops were under orders in our little scrap with Spain, 
| I was just a dub civilian “pounding brass” way down in Maine, 
| With a patriotic longing for a dangling, clanking sword, 
And a prancing coal black charger—thirteen fifty “per” and board 
Wasn’t quite what I expected, but the veterans of the war 
Said I’d surely be a Colonel if I joined the Signal Corps. 





I was sick of running errands, sick of cleaning lamps and floors, 
Sick of sounders, sick of relays, sick of everything indoors, 

Sick of washing zincs and coppers, sick of renovating cells, 

Sick of switchboards, sick of cut-outs, sick of answering the bells; 

Sick of gossip at the counter, sick of smelling ink and paste, 

Sick of counting greasy money, sick of doing things in haste; 

Oh! thought I, for just one battle, and to see the headlines say 7 
“Jimmy Murphy, not the General, was the man who saved the day.” 












First they shipped me down to Tampa, in a damned old cattle train, 
Marched me sixteen miles to Lakeland—then they marched me back again 
With my haversack and carbine, overcoat and poncho too, 

(Just to toughen me for Cuba, I was made an Irish Stew). 

And because I “cussed” the Colonel—for a month I made the “slum,” 
Peeled the spuds and skun the onions, cleaned the sinks and damned things 
some. 
















I was rotten sick of Tampa, sick of getting up at four, 
Sick of greasy smelling dishes, sick each time I saw it pour, 

Sick of crowbars, sick of shovels, sick of axes, ditto picks, 

Sick of spiders in my blankets, sick of fleas and sick of ticks, 

Sick of flies and dirty buzzards, sick of walking post, as well,— 

I was also sick of camping in a sand pit close by hell. 

And I longed to get to Cuba, just to hear the Gin’ral say 

“You’re a foine man, Private Murphy, come and lunch wid me this day.” 






When I got my wish for Cuba, I was put to digging drains, 
Cleaning cesspools, scraping sewers, with my hands and not my brains, 
After which I steered a row boat up and down Havana Bay, 

With a crew of dirty dagos—finding out where cables lay; 

i And a fishing up between times, pigs and dogs, and drownded rats, 

\ Rusty hoop skirts, dirty linen, broken bed springs and old hats. 
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I was sick of ugly Cuba, sick of every Spanish curse, 

Sick of sodden, putrid corpses, sick of every gaudy hearse, 

Sick of “garlic,” sick of land crabs, sick of all “Con-carne” stuff, 
Sick of Insurrecto swagger, sick of calling them on bluff. 

I was sicker still of doctors, sick because they gave me pills, 

When I knew that good old whiskey was a better thing for chills— 
And without a single headline as to how “My active brain 

Found the small electric button that was used to wreck the Maine.” 


Then they chucked me on a transport, and within a month or two 
I was holding down an office in a hen coop on Cebu, 

With a pistol on the table, with a carbine on the floor, 

Two muchachos sweetly sleeping with a monkey—by the door 
Wrestling with a bunch of dhobie, sleeping like a poisoned pup, 
Waiting for old “Canteen Salus” to butt in and cut me up. 


I was sick of endless sunshine, sick of waving bunga trees, 
Sick of rotten fish and roses, sick of shivers in my knees, 

I was also sick of small-pox, sicker still of luke-warm drinks, 
Sick of suffocating flowers, sick of nineteen other stinks— 
Sick of lizards, sick of monkeys, sick of ant hills in my head, 
Sick of palm oil in my coffee, sick of rice snakes in my bed; 
And I didn’t long for headlines, half as much as just one sight 
Of old frozen up New England, on a frosty, glistening night. 


Then I served up in Alaska, and was shoved out on the line, 

Where I couldn’t dig a post-hole, but for fear I’d find a mine, 

I was put to boiling dog-food, where ’twas forty-two below, 

With a breeze from off the Arctic, full of large, cold chunks of snow, 
Which completely filled my “Glottis” like a dusty bale of hay— 
And the nearest place to wet it, was two hundred miles away. 


I was sick of inky darkness, shrieking winds and barren plains, 
Sick of ice and snow and tundra, sick of rattling window panes, 
Sick of double doors and windows, sick of stuffy wood-stove heat, 
Sick of dog-talk, sick of lamp smoke, sick of everything to eat, 
Sick to feel the breath of springtime, sick to hear the catbird’s call, 
Sick to feel the south wind blowing, sick to see the grass grow tall. 
So I took my final papers, (With the bottom torn away), 

And I severed my connection with my friends the U. S. A. 


Now I’m back in old New England, on a dirty railroad job, 
Where the G. P. A.’s a loafer, and the manager a slob, 

Where I put in sixteen hours every blasted livelong day, 

And my board and clothes and lodging eat up every cent of pay, 
While the best goes for assessments to the Union, O. R. T— 
And I’m just a damned civilian, holding down a local key. 
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Oh, I’m sick to hear the bugles, sick to get back with the men, 

Sick to see the same old faces, sick to grumble once again, 

Sick to be out in the open, sick to be in one more fight, 

Sick to see the silent torches flashing orders through the night; 

Sick for guard-mount, sick for re-call, sick to hear the sentry’s tread, 

Sick to roll up in my blankets, on the ground, instead of bed. 

And I’d give my hopes of heaven, just to hear my Captain say, 

“Murphy, you’ve been made a Sergeant, here’s your warrant—and your 


” 


pay. 
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OLD TIME NAVAL BLUNDERS 
The Masterpieces of Naval Architecture We Rejected 


BY 
CHARLES SYDNEY CLARK 


HILE the clamor of the 
Muck Raker rises to high 
heaven (at the usual 
space rates per clamor) 
“one sweetly solemn 
thought comes to me o’er 
and oer.” The Muck 
Raker will never be able 
to find in these United States, including 
Indians not taxed, and Colonial possessions, 
any instances of utter incapacity, short 
sightedness and general foolishness, such 
as in the days of yore distinguished Secre- 
taries of the Navy and Naval Boards. It 
would be impossible. 

The naval officer of 1906 may think, at 
times, and particularly when he has to 
spend his own money to entertain foreign 
officers, that he is a badly used man. But 
if he had been in steerage or wardroom in 
1815, in 1860, or 1869! Then he might 
have complained, with justice. Let the 
dear old boys, now retired, or secluded 
trom public gaze in the sanctum sanctorum 
of the Captain’s cabin, or Admiral’s cabin, 
tell of the anguish caused the Service by 
the mistakes of the distinguished gentle- 
men who sat in the seats of the mighty at 
Washington when they were boys. It was 
no wonder that one old potentate of the 
Old Navy when he had reached a point 
somewhere east of Suez, announced abso 
lute and complete independence of the Navy 
Department and all the rules and regula- 


tions thereof, and said that nothing “went” 
on his ship but his own orders. 

Up to 1880 our Navy existed and made 
a glorious record, not on account of any- 
thing the Navy Department did, but in spite 
of it. Not only once, but again and again 
the gentlemen in Washington who took ob- 
servations through tall glasses crowned 
with mint, threw away the opportunity of 
giving us the “command of the seas.” In 
1814-1815 we had the only steam warship 
in existence, and could have swooped down 
on the clumsy British frigates which were 
causing us humiliation as a great hawk 
swoops down on a flock of chickens. But 
the Demologos was never used against an 
enemy. 

From 1854 to 187-- we had in the Stevens 
Battery the greatest warship of the age, 
which could have prevented the disasters at 
Norfolk and Hampton Roads. But the 
Navy Department would not take the 


Stevens Battery even as a free gift from a 


splendid citizen. 

After the Civil War we had the magnifi- 
cent Dunderberg, prototype and model for 
all modern French warships, the beautiful 
Idaho, swiftest of all sailing ships, the 
matchless Wampanoag, swiftest of all 
steamers, the impregnable monitors of the 
Quinsigamond class, the swift commerce de- 
stroyers of the Pomponoosuc class, the 
great frigates of the Colossus class, and 
could have been “Mistress of the Seas.” 
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But the Navy Department would have none 
of them, and sent our gallant sailors to for- 


eign ports in old wooden tubs, twenty years 
behind the age. 


Before such crass ignorance and stu- 
pidity we moderns of the Twentieth Cen- 








THE GUN DECK OF THE “DEMOLOGOS. 





THE “DEMOLOGOS”—BROADSIDE. 


From Stuart's Naval and Mail Steamers of the U. 8. 


tury are simply dumb. It is now almost im- 
possible to believe that such men as those 
who ruled in Washington in those days 
could ever have obtained high station. But 
as a tribute to the memory of Webb and 
Westervelt and Steers and Isherwood and 
Ericsson and Stevens and Fulton, and the 
engineers who made the great ships pos- 
sible, and were shamed and disappointed, 
we may be allowed perhaps at this late day 
to tell something of their achievements. 
Like the soldier who enlists and serves 
months in camp without an opportunity to 
fight, their glory is as great as if their ser- 
vices had enabled us to win great victories. 

We threw away one of the greatest op- 
portunities ever vouchsafed a nation when, 


in 1814-15 we, through a fussy and conse- 
quential naval administration, delayed the 
completion of the Demologos until the 
second war with England was over. The 
creation of Robert Fulton, who died before 
her completion, and paid for by the Com- 
mittee of Defence, the Demologos, or Ful- 
ton the First, was the first warship ever 
propelled by steam. 

She was a most remarkable vessel, since 
her great paddle wheel was in a well or 
canal, in the centre of the ship, protected 
from the enemy’s fire. On her gun deck 
she carried twenty of the heaviest guns of 
the period, making her as formidable in her 
day as a battleship with twenty 12-inch 
guns would be now. Her speed was not 
great—only five and a half miles against 
wind and tide. But no other ship on earth 
could do that. Her trials proved her to be 
a complete success. Then the naval authori- 
ties took hold and began to tinker. They 
wanted masts, sails, two “cauldrons for 
steam”—almost everything, up to a back 
piazza and a kitchen garden. Their tinker- 
ing continued until the war ended. And in 
1829 someone went into her magazine with 
a light, and she blew up, at Brooklyn. 
Meanwhile we had lost the President and 
Chesapeake, and in Canada and at Wash- 
ington suffered the deepest humiliation. 

The British naval authorities were great- 
ly alarmed by the exaggerated reports con- 
cerning her which reached them. They 
heard her sides were 13 feet thick, that she 
carried 44 hundred pounders, and that she 
discharged streams of boiling water (in 
the manner of a modern fire boat) and there 
can be little doubt about the fact that peace 
was hastened by their knowledge of her ex- 
istence. 





Another opportunity was thrown away 
by a stupid Navy Department in 1861, 
when the “Stevens Floating Battery” was 
left unfinished at Hoboken. 

Designed by Robt. L. Stevens in 1842, 
and commenced in 1854, the “Battery” had 
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634-inch armor, then invulnerable, twin 
screws, forced draught (then unknown), 
watertight compartments, 6-inch rifled guns, 
all protected, conning tower, engines very 
similar to those of the Chicago (1883), 
and, in short, nearly all the features found 
in battleships 

thirty years later. 

After the Gov- 
ernment had / 
spent $500,000 
upon her, and the 
Stevens family 
$200,000 ; and 
after the  ship- 
builders of New 
York had urged 
Congress to ac- 
cept and complete 
her, she was re- 
fused, upon a majority report from a Na- 
val Board composed of “shellbacks” of the 
Old Navy who hated all “steamkettles,” 
and were violently opposed to all innova- 
tions. The Confederates, much wiser, re- 
produced her in the Merrimac, and their 
rams, as well as 
they were able, 
and it cost us mil- 
lions to learn how 
much mistaken 
the old  fogies 
were. 

E. A. Stevens, 
in his will, left the 
Battery to the 
State of New Jer- 
sey, together with 


‘ THE “DUNDERBERG.” 


a legacy of $1,- 
000,000, to be used in completing her. Gen. 
Geo. B. McClellan modernized her, spend- 
ing the entire million, and again in 1874, 
as in 1856 and 1861, she was the finest 
warship in existence. Will it be believed? 
Congress, this time, refused to take her; 
and she was eventually sold and broken up. 
The Dunderberg, Webb's Masterpiece, 





THE “WAMPANOAG,” 1868. 





was another rejected battleship, which 
would have placed us far in advance of 
every other nation for at least ten years 
had she been accepted. She had a double 
bottom, watertight compartments, collision 
bulkhead, and other features previously 
unknown, and her 
side armor and 
heavy battery 
made the Dread- 
nought of her day 
equal to any two 
ships then afloat. 
The great ship- 
builders of New 
‘York unanimous- 
ly awarded to Mr. 
Webb the credit 
of having built 
the finest and 
by far the strongest warship ever built. 

But to the disgust of all who desired that 
the United States should be well repre- 
sented in foreign waters, the Navy De- 
partment in 1865 made it manifest that it 
did not desire the Dunderberg. The irate 
Webb repaid to 
the Government 
all he had _ re- 
ceived, and sold 
her to France, 
where she became 
the model for all 
French cruisers. 
To this day the 
sloping barbettes 
and enormous 
ram of the Dun- 
derberg are found 
in many French cruisers and battleships. 

One of the grandest ships we ever had in 
our Navy was the beautiful /daho, built 
between ’63 and 66 by that master builder 
of clippers and yachts, Steers. But unfor- 
tunately, E. N. Dickerson, who for many 
years was allowed to infuriate naval en- 


gineers by inducing the Government to ex- 
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periment with his fearful and wonderful en- 
gines and boilers, and who had weird 
theories about the “perfect expansion of 
gases,” designed her engine and boilers. 

After the engineers had all gone ashore 
and insured their lives, she had a trial trip, 
and instead of the marvelous speed pre- 
dicted attained a speed of eight knots. But 
Steers. was gloriously vindicated later, 
when, converted into a sailing ship, she 
logged with a fair wind 18% knots an hour. 
All “long-shore’”’ New York witnessed her 
departure for Japan in ’57, and agreed 
they had never seen such a_ beautiful 
marine picture as she presented under full 
sail. Her spread of sail may be imagined 
from the fact her main yard was 98 feet 
long and 7 feet in circumference. She was 
wrecked in the great typhoon of ’69 near 
Yokohama. 

The Wampanoag was another one of the 
great ships now almost entirely forgotten; 
“faultless said 
mander, “and as a steamship the fastest in 


as to model,” her com- 


LIFE. 


the world.” She ran, at times, 20.47 miles 
an hour, and averaged 17 knots for long 
distances, a speed which was marvelous in 
those days, nearly forty years ago, when 
the best speed of the transatlantic lines was 
14% knots. She was a result of a sharp 
competition between John Ericsson and 
Chief Engineer Isherwood, each designing 
the engines for one of two “twin” ships, th- 
Madawaska and Wampanoag. Will it be 
believed at this day that such was the 
jealousy and hatred aroused by Isher- 
wood’s triumph that her name was changed 
to the Florida, and she was condemned by 
a Board, the consulting enigneer of which 
was an intimate.friend and open partisan of 
Ericsson, 

Our Navy Department makes no such 
mistakes now. The Department knows a 
good ship when it sees it. For which fact 
let us devoutly thank the Providence which 
was said, in days gone by, to take especial 
care of children, drunken men, and the 
United States of America. 
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THE SENIOR BRIGADIER AND THE JUNIOR 


The courtéous standing aside of Brig. Gen. J. Franklin Bell in the matter of the va- 
cant Major Generalcy to which he stood heir presumptive has won for the Kentuckian 
the unanimous applause of all that part of the lay press which condescends to notice 
anything so little a part of the world’s real work as an Army upon a peace establishment. 
Which means that many of the greatest as well as many of the least of the daily news- 
papers North, South, East, and West, have spoken very handsomely of the Chief of 
Staff as an officer and a gentleman to be proud of. It is hardly necessary for Army and 
Navy Life to add its modest voice to the chorus. General Bell interprets the obliga- 
tions of an officer and a gentleman as requiring something more than the minimum set 
down in the code—and he has made his practice square with that interpretation. We take 
off our hats to him. 

Undoubtedly the emphasis which the daily press puts upon this particular incident 
argues a notion that consideration like Gen. Bell’s is rarer than it might be among other 
officers and gentiemen in the service. Some editors say as much in so many words. 
At least two of them speak of the affair as “a rare instance of tact in the Army.” There- 
in, without taking one jot or tittle fromthe credit justly done Gen. Bell, they are perhaps, 
mistaken. It does not often happen that an officer has an opportunity like the one which 
enables General Bell to translate generous inclination into effectual official word and 
deed. It is not often that the Senior Brigadier is in a position to recommend another 
to the step which by rule should be his own. General Bell, as Chief of Staff, had a rare 
opportunity. He used it as handsomely as possible. But not more handsomely, we are 
sure, than many another officer would have used it in his place. This, by the way. Once 
more we take off our hats ta the Senior Brigadier General that still is. General Jesse M. 
Lee’s promotion, then, pleases everybody. The promotion which this promotion made 
possible—that of Capt. J. J. Pershing—is not so universally popular. Sudden exhalta- 
tions in a perpendicular line to a great height never are—except perhaps in the case of 
balloons, rockets or such like fireworks. On the whole the part of the press already men- 
tioned as taking a mild interest in the Army even in time of peace is disposed to sym- 
pathize rather actively with the nine hundred or so officers who were not promoted— 
who on the fourteenth of September ranked Capt. Pershing and on the fifteenth were 
ranked by General Pershing. This circumstance does not prevent on their part recogni- 
tion of the distinguished deserts of the new Brigadier—especially those created by his 
success as a pacificator of Moros. Nor is Army and Navy Life backward in its apprecia- 
tion of these same deserts. They are great. However, it is impossible to felicitate Gen. 
Pershing on his attainment of new rank in the same sense in which Gen. Bell is felici- 
tated on his continuance in the old. By no fault of his own, to be sure—but none the 
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less surely—Gen. Pershing’s leap of four steps at a time has worked hardship to many 
officers as deserving as himself. His natural and proper pleasure:in Executive recogni- 
tion and reward is necessarily marred by the thought of companions in arms thus disad- 
vantaged by his good fortune. We take off our hats to the Junior Brigadier General 
also. But our attitude is rather that of condolence than that of gratulation. 





THE MARINES AND CUBA 


We have spoken of an Army on a peace establishment. When this page meets the 
reader’s eye, perhaps that description will have ceased to possess entire accuracy. For it 
may be, in spite of all the Secretary of War can do for Peace, the lapse of a few days will 
find the perennially discovered Island of Cuba once more on our hands. Already some 
of the battleships and cruisers, the sight of which recently helped to make the President a 
still better American, are doing duty as object lessons in Havana Harbor, and some of the 
marines—the fellows who are always the first in the breech in modern oversea warfare 
—are ashore at Cienfuegos. Others have been ashore at Havana itself, prematurely plant- 
ed in the plaza by Mr. Sleeper, who follows, it appears, the new Executive fashion of 
impulsiveness. They landed with camp equipage and fixtures proper to a prolonged stay 
ashore, but impulsive.Mr. Sleeper was overruled and the men returned to their ship. 
Meanwhile Mr. Taft hurried to the spot to try the arts of a benevolently paternal di- 
plomacy. 

Anyhow, the marines are there, ready for instant action if action is needed. This cir- 
cumstance inspired an extraordinary number of newspapers to write editorials about 
the past services of the marine corps from “the first action of the regular American Navy 
when Commodore Hopkins descended in 1776 upon New Providence in the British 
West Indies with a battalion of 300 marines and landsmen commanded by a marine 
officer”’ to the late Spanish War of 1898 when “the marines were the first armed Amer- 
icans to land in Cuba.” No doubt, as the New Orleans Picayune observes, “the Marine 
Corps is more often called into active service than any other branch of either the Army or 
the Navy,” and yet, incessant as are the calls upon the Corps, important as is the work 
it is depended on to do there is “none about which so little is known.” Therefore these 
editorials seem timely, giving, as they do, credit where credit is somewhat long overdue 
—if we may venture to paraphrase the headline which tops the remarks made in the 
premises by the Washington Post. 

At this writing, then, to tepeat, the marines as usual are on the spot ready to meet 
events half way. The Navy is on the spot also, and for the Army, which will have the 
real work to do if the foolish Cubans cannot compose their differences in an amicable 
manner, there are dispositions which the General Staff has not made public. Perhaps 
when the reader sees this he will know whether Gen. Funston is to have a chance to 
show that he can handle a revolution as well as an earthquake and what forces are to 
be given him for the purpose. General Bell and his assistants are making every disposi- 
tion for the contingency if it arises and complete plans have been prepared which it is 
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still possible to hope will not need to be realized into active military operations. For 
if once fighting involves the United States torces, it is highly unlikely that the task of 
pacifying Cuba will be accomplished in a week or a month, practically certain that the cost 
in men and money will not be trivial. 





THE ATLANTIC FLEET AT PORTLAND 


“Uncle Sam’s Navy puts a boycott on the City of Portland, Maine,” is the headline 
of an article in one of the leading journals. 

The report was made to the Navy Department, that while our fleet was at Portland, 
Maine, the sailors were beaten by policemen and scorned by civilians, merely because 
they were in uniform. Admiral Evans quickly communicated with the Department, on 
hearing of this and wrote: “Except when instructed by the department, I shall not permit 
the ships under my command to visit Portland.” 

It can be said of the highly enlightened citizens of Portland, Maine, that whatever 
their opinion of our bluejackets may be, they are fully alive to the advantages of having 
a fleet riding at anchor in the harbor, with squads of “liberty men” spending their money 
with the proverbial generosity of a sailorman. An explanation, therefore, from these 
highly patriotic and thrifty citizens followed close on Admiral Evans’ report; it was 
that young Portlanders at all balls, dances, etc., found it impossible to attract the atten- 
tion of the ladies, even to the extent of having their names placed on their cards for the 
next dance, whenever a bluejacket or marine was present in uniform. Let us give 
them the benefit of the doubt—to be scorned is susceptible of several interpretations, but 
we hardly think that our bluejackets or marines would submit to be beaten by a police- 
man at Portland, Maine. 











HOW RUSSIA CRUSHED ALEXANDER | 
OF BULGARIA 


BY 
EVANKA S. AKRABOVA 


Philippopolis, Bulgaria 


STRANGE and a black 
leaf it is from the record 
of the last quarter of a 
century, but the pity is 
that it is a 
This victim of Russia 
was Prince Alexander 
I. of Bulgaria. 

It is a fact that Rus- 
sia helped to free Bul- 
garia by taking her part in the Russo- 
Turkish War. In this struggle two hun- 
dred thousand Russian soldiers fell on 
the plains of Bulgaria. Fourteen thou- 
sand died before the besieged city of 
Plevna alone. Czar Alexander II. him- 
‘self for six months endured the hardships 
and privations of camp life with his army 
during that campaign, in order to encour- 
age the fighting and to comfort the sick 
and dying. 

These facts can never be forgotten by 
the Bulgarian people, and their apprecia- 
tion of what. Russia did for them will 
mever cease. Yet while remembering 
their indebtedness and taking every op- 
portunity to show their gratitude, as they 
did during the late war between Russia 
and Japan, when the Bulgarians sent to 
Manchuria and maintained there a field 
hospital for the Russian wounded, beside 
large sums of money sent directly to Rus- 
sian hospitals, they reserve to themselves 
the right to manage their own national 
affairs as they see fit. 





true one. 


The young principality has passed 
through such hard trials because of Rus- 
sian interference that the question has 
repeatedly and unavoidably forced itself 
upon thinking minds:—Did Russia free 
Bulgaria because she pitied the people, 
Slavic, in origin, like herself, who had 
groaned under Turkish oppression for 
five hundred years? Or was her motive 
the extension of her territory, through 
which she should have an open road to 
Constantinople? It was inevitable that 
such a doubt should arise, because Russia 
was so blinded by zeal for the advance- 
ment of her plans for self-aggrandize- 
ment that she even tried by every means 
in her power to obtain possession of Bul- 
garia’s only two seaports, Varna and 
Bourgas, upon the Black Sea. When all 
her strategy failed, because the people 
had come to understand her purpose and 
successfully repelled her advances, she of- 
fered to buy these ports. The Bul- 
garians, however, were too wise to sell. 

General Kaulbars, who a few weeks be- 
fore the close of the Russo-Japanese war 
was appointed to take General Kuropat- 
kin’s place in Manchuria, nearly Russian- 
ized Bulgaria when he was her Minister 
of War some twenty years ago. He and 
his fellow officers could not see why Rus- 
sia, who had helped to free Bulgaria, 
should not become her dictator. To 
bring this to pass they, faithful to their 
instructions from St. Petersburg, worked 
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indefatigably to displace Bulgaria’s 
prince, Alexander of Battenberg. He 
was closely related to the Russian court, 
his father being brother to the Empress 
Marie Alexandrovna. Although Russia 
had herself nominated him as the first 
prince of Bulgaria, and he was ruling suc- 
cessfully the nation over which her will 
had placed him, she nevertheless caused 
his overthrow. 

Born at Darmstadt, Germany, Prince 
Alexander was the second of four sons of 
Prince Alexander of Hesse and of Prin- 
cess Julia Haukey. His mother being 
the daughter of the last Minister of War 
in Poland, he was as much a Slav as a 
German. Two of his brothers, Prince 
Louis, who last year with his fleet visited 
Canada and the United States, and Prince 
Henry, married into the English royal 
family, and it is a daughter of the latter 
who has just become the Queen of Spain. 
His youngest brother, Prince Francis Jo- 
seph, wedded one of the lovely daughters 
of Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, sister 
of Queen Helena of Italy. 

After graduating from the military 
academy at Kassel, Prince Alexander 
joined the German army, but when, in 
1875-76, the Bulgarians fought for their 
liberty his half-Slavic heart instinctively 
sympathized with that Slavic people. As 
soon as Russia entered the field against 
Turkey, in 1877, he obtained permission 
from the German Emperor to serve in her 
army, and bore himself fearlessly in the 
greatest battles of that war. His most 
courageous deed was volunteering to go 
and destroy, at a point nearly fifty miles 
below Philippopolis, the railroad by 
means of which the Turkish troops were 
pouring into Bulgaria from Constanti- 
nople. 

When autonomy had been secured for 
the Bulgarians and the new province had 
framed and adopted its Constitution the 


National Assembly, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Russian Emperor, unani- 
mously elected Prince Alexander as the 
head of its Government, April 19, 1879. 
He was then only twenty-two years of 
age, tall, handsome and of a kind and 
loveable disposition. The hearts of his 
people were soon bound to him. 

His short reign of seven years is full 
of dramatic experiences. Toward the 
middle of this period, while trying to 
please his cousin, Czar Alexander III., of 
Russia, Prince Alexander reached a 
critical time, when his pro-Russian policy 
temporarily placed a barrier between 
himself and his young nation. The Rus- 
sian Government saw that the Bulgarians 
were developing fast and were already 
showing a disposition to manage their 
own affairs. She therefore demanded 
that their Constitution be set aside for a 
term of seven years, and absolute power 
be vested in the Prince. The real, though 
carefully veiled, purpose in this move 
was to transfer ultimately this power to 
their own hands. 

Prince Alexander yielded to Russia’s 
demand, suspended the Constitution and 
gave his most important offices to Rus- 
sians. This misstep bitterly incensed his 
people, who saw their newly-found free- 
dom slipping from them. They endured 
the new regime with bad grace, at the 
best; but the wily Russian ministers who 
had the reins of government well in hand, 
profiting by the alienation of the Bul- 
garians from their Prince, now began to 
suggest ‘that they dethrone him. They 
overreached themselves, however, in this 
proposal. The nation would not listen 
to it, for by so doing Bulgaria would 
become merely a province of Russia, and 
the history of Poland was still fresh in 
their memories. 

Petition after petition was sent by his 
people to their young ruler, begging him 
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to see his mistake and to remedy it. At 
last he became persuaded that in obeying 
the dictates of Russia he had transferred 
the governing power from Bulgarian into 
Russian hands, and that by this course 
he was endangering the national exist- 
ence of his adopted people. He then de- 
cided to listen no more to Russian advice, 
but to take an in- 
dependent course, 
according to the 
will of his people 
and the dictates 
of his judgment 
and conscience. 
Having re- 
stored the Consti- 
tution, Prince Al- 
exander and Bul- 
garia were start- 
ed on the road to 
prosperity hand 
in hand, but Rus- 
sian hatred fol- 
lowed them, and 
the Prince was 
greatly hampered 
and persecuted by 
the Russian offi- 
cers who served 
as instructors in 
his army. His 
Bulgarian officers 
were devoted to 
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answer compelled the would-be assailants 
of his master to withdraw baffled. Prince 
Alexander never forgot Captain Marinoff’s 
When in 1885 this valiant officer 
was mortally wounded in one of the bat- 
tles of the Servian war he commanded that 


he be taken to the palace and cared for 


loyalty. 


there by the most skilled surgeons and 
nurses. At his 
burial his Prince 
walked as chief 
mourner behind 
his funeral bier. 
Two. treaties 
had been signed 
at the close of the 
Russo - Turkish 
war. The first, 
the Treaty of San 
Stefano, created 
a great Bulgaria, 
including Mace- 
donia as well as 
Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roume- 
This 
just to Russia’s 
and as- 


lia. was 
mind 
sured her an easy 
road to Constan- 
tinople she 
thought. The 
powers of west- 


ern Europe, es- 

him. One night pecially Great 
: are ‘ 

several Russian PRINCE ALEXANDER I. OF BULGARIA. Britain, being 

generals who dissatisfied with 


were in a plot to dethrone him went to 
the gate of the palace and demanded ad- 
mission. Captain Marinoff, the young 
Bulgarian officer of the guard, refused 
them admittance at so late an hour. As 
they attempted to force their way in he 
exclaimed: “Your Excellencies, if you 
are determined to enter by force, you must 


pass over my dead body!” This resolute 





this arrangement, through failing to under- 
stand the sturdy independence inherent in 
the Bulgarian character, this treaty was 
superseded after four months by the Treaty 
of Berlin. By the terms of this document 
the Bulgarians were divided into three sep- 
arate provinces: Bulgaria, Eastern Rou- 
melia and Macedonia. Bulgaria was 
made a principality, with Prince Alexan- 
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East- 
ern Roumelia was to be governed by a 


der for her ruler, as we have seen. 


Christian governor-general appointed by 
Turkey for a term of five years. Mace- 
donia, with fair promises of reforms, was 
left absolutely subject to Turkey. Know- 
ing that there was no possible help for 


them, the Macedonians humbly  sub- 
mitted to their heavy yoke, and are still 
enduring it. Not 


so with the half- 
free Bulgarians 
living in Eastern 
Roumelia. They 
could not under- 
they 
sepa- 
their 
the 
and 


stand 
should be 


why 
rated from 

brethren in 
principality, 
keenly felt the un- 
naturalness and 
unlawfulness of 
the situation. 
That 
till September 18, 
1885, when, un- 


continued 


der the leadership 
of General Nikol- 
ieff, 
mander - in-chief 


now com- 


of the Bulgarian 
army, they forci- 
bly removed their 


Governor - Gen- 


STEPHAN 


eral, Gavril 
Pasha, tore down the crescent and star of 
Turkish rule and proclaimed their union 
with Bulgaria, under the scepter of 
Prince Alexander I. 

Upon learning of this daring step, Rus- 
sia found her opportunity to manifest her 
displeasure with the Prince, who had ac- 
cepted the situation, although he had not 
been a party to the union. She encour- 


aged Turkey to fight to subdue the re- 
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STAMBULOFF, 
BULGARIA.” 
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bellious province, and while the Prince 
was pleading with his suzerain his peace- 
ful intentions and at the same time as a 
precautionary measure was sending his 
army to the Turkish frontier to meet the 
forces which everyone supposed would 
be sent to quell the rebellion, Servia, 
Russia, declared 
and immediately 
invaded that pro- 


roused to jealousy by 
war against Bulgaria, 


vince. 

At this most 
critical juncture 
Russia erased 
Prince Alexan- 
der’s name from 


her army list and 
recalled all her 
officers who were 
serving in Bulga- 
ria. This was a 
heavy blow to the 
young Prince, for 
all his staff offi- 


cers had _ been 
Russians. How- 
ever, he bravely 


resolved to do his 
best unaided, re- 
arranged his 
army and became 
its commander- 
in-chief. He was 
the Euro- 
peanrulerof 
his time 


only 


“THE BISMARCK OF 


who 
led his army to battle. “My conviction 
is that a prince ought to be found where 
the greatest danger threatens his coun- 
try,” said he one day during that war. 
After several weeks of severe fighting 
Bulgaria found herself the conqueror, and 
her Prince the hero of the campaign. 
Notwithstanding his victories, Russia 
continued to follow him with deadly in- 
tent until on the night of August 21, 1886, 
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the darkest in the Bulgarian history of 
modern times, a handful of bribed 
traitors, Russophile officers and soldiers, 
kidnapped him and carried him to Reni, 
on the Russian boundary; thence, on be- 
ing set free, he went to his father’s home 
in Darmstadt. 

When the Bulgarian nation learned of 
this dastardly deed it arose like one man 
to demand his return. Stephan Stambu- 
loff, president of the National Assembly, 
“the Bismarck of Bulgaria,” was the man 
for the hour, and took direction of the 
Government, while Colonel Mutkuroff 
commanded the army. They led the na- 
tion in its importunate demand for the re- 
turn of its Prince. Alexander was per- 
suaded, and returned amid the joyful ac- 
clamations of his faithful subjects. 

As his yacht reached Rustchuk on the 
Danube among the throngs assembled to 
greet him was the Russian Consul in full 
uniform. This courtesy misled the frank, 
open-hearted Alexander. Misconstruing 
the consul’s presence to indicate that the 
Czar favored his return, he hastened to 
telegraph his thanks for the honor thus 
shown him and his nation. He ended his 
message with the fatal words: “Russia 
gave me my crown; I am ready to return 
it when she commands.” The curt, 
brusque answer of the Czar to his humble 
declaration of loyalty fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon the Prince. It read: 
approve your return to Bulgaria, as I 
foresee disastrous consequences to the 
country already so sorely tried. I shall 
refrain from all interference with the sad 
state to which Bulgaria has been brought 
as long as you remain there. Your High- 
ness will judge what is your proper 
course. 


“T cannot 


I reserve my decision as to my 
future action, which will be in conformity 
with the obligations imposed on me by 
the venerated memory of my father, the 
interests of Russia and the peace of the 
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East.” These words stunned Alexander. 


No Bulgarian, not even Stambuloff, 
knew of their Prince’s telegram, yet they 
could not fail to see, even amid their joy 
at his presence, that some heavy sorrow 
filled his spirit with anguish. Before 
many days had elapsed it became known 
that he had returned only to leave them 
forever. In the greatness of his soul he 
had persuaded himself that the establish- 
ment of good relations between Russia 
and Bulgaria demanded that he abdicate 
his throne. His people’s tears and pray- 
ers could not move him from his mag- 
nanimous decision to sacrifice himself for 
their good, as he believed. When he ac- 
quainted his officers with his decision 
they answered him vehemently: “Your 
Highness, Bulgaria cannot live without 
sut nothing could move him from 
his purpose. 

Not long after his triumphal return -he 
took his departure from Sophia, amid 
throngs of his weeping people. Standing 
majestically in his carriage as he acknowl- 


you!” 


edged their heart-broken farewells he was 
not ashamed of the tears which coursed 
freely down his manly cheeks. To the 
representatives of his army who accom- 
panied him to the Danube he said: “May 
God give you another prince who will 
love you as I have loved you!” Then he 
added, with prophetic fervor: “When the 
time comes for the settlement of the 
Macedonian question, call me, and I will 
come, though it be to fight only as a com- 
mon soldier!” 

In her fear lest his connection with any 
of the royal dynasties of Europe should 
give support and protection to Bulgaria, 
Russia interfered with Prince Alexander’s 
When he de- 
clined the honor of the hand of the Prin- 
cess Beatrice of England, since his ac- 
ceptance of it must involve his leaving 


most personal relations. 


the nation to which he had joined his life, 
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subsequently the Czar did all possible to 
prevent the affection which had sprung 
up between him and the Princess Vic- 
toria of Germany from culminating in 
marriage. The parents of the young 
Princess, the Emperor and Empress 
Frederick, heartily approved the match, 
as did her grandmother, Queen Victoria. 
The Bulgarian people were delighted 
with the prospect of having a princess 
who would unite 
their principality 
with the _ royal 
families of Ger- 
many and Eng- 
land. But alas 
for the loving 
hearts and the 
wishes of the 
rulers of those 
two great powers, 
as well as of the 
young nation of 
the princely 
lover! The broth- 
er of the Prin- 
cess, Kaiser Wil- 
liam, with Bis- 
marck and the in- 
trigues of Russia, 
overbore all and 
crushed their 
fond hopes. 

After his abdi- 
cation Prince Alexander went with his 
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heavy heart to his father’s house in Darm- 
stadt and thence to Austria, where laying 
aside his princely rank and title, he was 
known as Count Hartenaus. The same 
year he married a beautiful woman, who 
made him a noble wife. He served as ma- 
jor-general in the Austrian army, and com- 
manded the garrison in the city of Gratz, 
where he enjoyed the full respect of the 
people; there his widow and two children 
still reside, receiving from the Bulgarian 
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Government a yearly pension of forty thou- 
sand francs. 

Prince Alexander’s love for his Bul- 
garian people was so true even after his 
separation from them that he found his 
greatest pleasure in hearing his house- 
hold use the Bulgarian language, in ar- 
ranging his villa with Bulgarian furniture 
and in giving Bulgarian names to his chil- 
dren, Kroom-Asen and Tsvetana. He 
was accustomed 
to assure officers 
from the princi- 
pality who visited 
him in Gratz that 
his home was al- 
ways open to 
them, and _ that 
they would be 
welcome even if 
he had nothing 
more to offer 
them than bread 
and salt, refer- 
ring to the na- 
tional custom in 
Bulgaria of ex- 
tending the hos- 
pitality of any 
community or 
home by the pre- 
sentation of a 
salver bearing a 
HER CHILDREN. oo 

loaf of bread and 
a cellar of salt to guests of distinction ap- 
proaching the town, or to brides entering 
their new homes. 

As to his religious faith, Prince Alex- 
ander was a Lutheran. His religion was 
a living force with him. In all his under- 
takings, with great reverence he would 
ask God’s guidance and blessing. Upon 
his final departure from his capital he 
comforted the weeping multitude in these 
words: “As I go out from the princi- 
pality I pray and will continue to pray to 
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the end of my days that God Almighty 
will shelter, keep and help Bulgaria to be- 
come great, strong and independent.” 
When on that black night of August 21, 
1886, he was roused from sleep and forced 
to sign his abdication of the throne he 
wrote above his signature: “Oh God, 
save Bulgaria!” 

In 1893 this first Prince of Bulgaria 
died, after an illness of only two days. 
The National Assembly in session at 
Sophia at once voted to request that his 
body be brought thither. Then it became 
known that it had the desire of 
Prince Alexander also that in his death 
he should rest among his people. With 
the greatest love and reverence the na- 
tion received the sacred trust, and it rests 
in the mausoleum 
years ago. 


been 


erected for it eight 
The cloak, cap and sword 
worn by the Prince in the Servian war 
lie upon the casket, and speak to every 
reverent visitor of his bravery and loyalty 
to Bulgaria; but still louder speak the 
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stalwart soldiers from his own loved regi- 
ment, who keep their ceaseless vigils by 
their hero’s precious dust. 

Prince Alexander not only established 
a good government and organized a fine 
army in Bulgaria, but far more than this, 
he raised to a higher level the minds and 
hearts of those who came into close touch 
with him. The Exarch of the 
Church 


tribute in his official organ, which con- 


sulgarian 


National published a notable 


tained these words: “In his character 
there was something to respect, some- 
thing high, which is a rarity in man’s life. 
Above all he was a man of justice and 
truth. He had a heart which could not 
covet. History and grateful descendants 
will not forget his noble deeds.” 

Thus a mighty nation followed with its 
implacable enmity this gallant prince and 
soldier and thwarted his brilliant career. 
Yet the road to Constantinople through 


Bulgaria still remains closed to Russia! 








OLD LANDMARKS AT THE CHARLESTOWN 
NAVY YARD 


BY 
E. WENTWORTH HUCKEL 


\ these times of vigorous 
naval advancement it is 
seldom that we meet 
with noteworthy traces 
of our early nautical 
days and ways. Nature 
has for the most part 
but too readily claimed 
her own, and progress in her search for 
the best has shown scant mercy towards 
the venerable. This fate, it seems, was 
destined for another realization when at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard last fall the 
two remaining ship-houses were demol- 
ished. 

These buildings no doubt, had long sur- 
vived their usefulness, and, too, were 
not consummate in beauty, though age 
had partially adorned their shingles with 
a green velvet-like covering, and had 
toned their crude boards to that aspect 
of gloom which antiquarians so devoutly 
admire. Still we cannot but feel grieved 
at their fall. Eighty years ago, when 
their towering lineaments first rose sky- 
ward, they were counted as marvels of 
beauty and strength. Since then they 
have been landmarks to all seafaring 
Soston. In truth they have become an 
essential ingredient in the picturesque 
element of the slow-gliding Charles. But 
whether their loss is appreciated as it 
should be, we hesitate to affirm. Certain it 
is that the shades of pig-tailed sailors, 
when perchance they honor Charlestown 


with their nocturnal visits, must hence- 
forth roam in abject bewilderment seek- 
ing in vain what were once to them the 
“mothers of their wives.” 

The Charlestown Navy Yard is widely 
known as the guardian of the famous old 
battleship ‘Constitution,’ now anchored 
in its final haven of rest. During the 
Civil War it was a busy hive of industry, 
and as a birthplace of battleships con- 
tributed greatly to Northern supremacy. 
But since that time new conditions have 
demanded new structures for the work. 
The much-associated old ship-houses, 
forced to be dispensed with, were con- 
demned by Government in 1904, and torn 
down in the autumn of 1905. 

In appearance these buildings were not 
unlike two huge frame barns. Built en- 
tirely of wood, they yet stood intact to 
the last, furnishing a noteworthy instance 
of ligneous durability. Gigantic doors 
and innumerable windows attested the 
great scale of the vacuous interior, where 
in former times whole ships of the line 
found space to stretch their tapering 
hulks. A jumble of old ship furniture, 
and blocks, and bits of rope gave an air 
of desolation exceedingly impressive. 

When the writer last saw the old ship- 
houses, toil had entirely deserted them. 
They loomed in grim and silent decrepti- 
tude from amidst the scene of bustle 
about them, and reminded one of weak- 
kneed giants, doubtful of their superi- 
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ority. Their vast frames of timber were 
decaying and crumbling piece by piece. 
The shingles withered by the weather 
and clinging to the rafters with pre- 
carious security, seemed to utter faint pro- 
the 


Strange noises then were rife in- 


tests in wind at each successive 
storm. 
deed. 
the 


again the agonies 


It seemed as though the souls of 


departed were undergoing once 
of the deep. 
During the days 
preceding this de- 
the 
ship - houses 


molishment 
old 
seemed as wither- 
ed and 

skeletons. 


decrepit 

Deso- 
lation vested them 
with a peculiarly 
spectral aspect. 
The great doors 
‘were closed, lock- 
ed with the 
of time and dust. 
The tapping of 
hammers and the 
rasping of saws— 


seal 


SHIP HOME 
sounds essentially — 


peculiar to the building of the ship—had 
long ceased to echo within the galleried 
interior. 


The fragrant memory of the 
old time alone remained. For that ex- 
hilarating odor of tar and oakum—so 
characteristic of the days of wooden ves- 
sels—seemed rooted here in the very 
foundations. In fact we could almost see 
the old salts, with their plaited queues 
and tarpaulin hats, as we breathed this 
old-fashioned smack of the ship. 

The building and the operation of a 
mighty drydock in these days causes less 


wonder than did the construction and 


AT CHARLESTOWN, 
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the consequent activity of these ship- 


building houses some eighty years since. 
To build a ship was then considered a 
undertaking. Small boys 
gazed in wonder, and folks from all the 
region about came to view the shapely 
On these occasions, 


however, the growing vessel itself did not 


momentous 


mass of timber. 


monopolize all the attention. The mas- 
sive, towering 
ship-houses, __re- 
sounding _ thun- 
derously with the 
multiple labors of 
an army of men, 
were objects of 
an irresistible at- 
What 
a veritable world 


did 


echoing 


traction. 


of romance 
their 
walls contain! 
What a flavor of 
the of 
distant foreign 
No doubt 
but that many a 


sea and 


lands! 


farmer’s lad was 
here tempted to 
sally forth from the snug fireside to a life 
of the billowy deep. 

But how quickly have those same valiant 
vessels succumbed to the sea of the years! 
They rest now perhaps in the valleys of the 
deep, a prey to the fishes and the all-per- 
vading sands. Scarcely different has been 
the fate of the old ship-houses. Like van- 
their weather-stained 
timbers at last gave up the ghost, and now 
are mingled with the mother earth from 


quished warriors, 


which in the beginning in sylvan prim- 
itiveness they sprang, and from which they 
were purloined. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
THE U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


NotE.—It is intended to print from time to time copies of military manuscripts, extracts from rare 
pamphlets, etc., etc., belonging to the U.S. Military Academy and deposited in its library. These are to 
be selected by the Librarian, and are here printed by permission of the Superintendent of the Academy. 
The Editors beg to extend their thanks for this welcome co-operation. 


It has been proposed by the architects of 
the U. S. M. A. to display on the outer walls 
of the new and splendid headquarters building 
a number of shields bearing arms and emblems 
of nations, states, arms of the service, etc., 
suitable to symbolize the history of West 
Point and of the U. S. M. A. 

The Librarian has been asked to prepare a 
tentative list of such symbols. With the very 
efficient aid of Lieutenant Charles R. Lawson, 
Artillery Corps, a first draft of such a list has 
been made and is printed in what follows. 
The list is purposely very comprehensive in 
order that a selection may be made from it. 
If any names are omitted that ought to be in- 
cluded, or if there are any names in the list 
that are not worthy of so distinguished a place 
it is requested that notice may be given. 

If any one interested will take the trouble 
to number the names of the list 1, 2, 3, 4, etc, 
in the order of importance, and if any consider- 
able number of such estimations are received, 
it will be easy to make a revision which will 
have great value. The final choice of names 
rests with the authorities of the U. S. M. A,, 
and even this choice will, presumably, be lim- 
ited by the architectural requirements of the 
outside of the building. 


Great Seal of the United States. 


Obverse and reverse. 


Seals of the War Department. 


Seal of 1778. 
Present seal. 


Seal and Emblem of the United States 
Military Academy. 
Seals of the Thirteen Original Colonies. 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 


Seals of the Other States. 
Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Louis- 
Illinois, Alabama, 
Maine, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, 
Texas, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Kansas, West Virginia, Nevada, 
Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Montana, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Utah, Oklahoma. 


iana, Indiana, Mississippi, 


Seal of the District of Columbia. 


Seals of the Territories. 
New 
Alaska, Hawaii. 
Seal of Porto Rico. 
Seal of the Philippine Islands. 
Seal of the Panama Canal Zone. 
Seal of Samoa. 


Mexico, Arizona, Indian Territory, 


Seals of Nations Instrumental in Colonization. 


England, France, Holland, Sweden, Spain. 


Seals of Other Fatherlands of Settlers. 


Germany, Scotland, Ireland. 


Flags of the United States. 

New England Pine Tree Ensign. 

Rattlesnake Ensign. 

Liberty Tree Ensign. 

Snake Design (“Unite or Die”). 

Different Flags, 1775-1777 (Liberty Tree or 
Rattlesnake Design). 

Flag of 1777 (“Stars and Stripes’’). 

Present Flag. 


Flags of the United States Corps of Cadets. 


Former Colors. 
Present Colors. 
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Devices on Uniforms of the United States 
Corps of Cadets, 1802-1906. 
Various designs of dress hat ornaments, forage 
cap ornaments and buttons. 


Devices and Insignia on Uniforms of Officers 
of the Army of the United States, 1775-1906. 


Various designs of insignia and buttons on 
uniforms of the different arms of the service 
in which graduates of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy have served. 

Topographical engineers, dragoons, mounted 
riflemen, light artillery and the other arms still 
in existence. 

Present insignia. 

General Staff, Adjutant General’s and Mili- 
tary Secretary's Department, Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department, Judge-Advocate General’s 
Department, Quartermaster Department, Sub- 
sistence Department, Pay Department, En- 
gineer Department, Ordnance Department, 
Signal Department, Cavalry, Infantry, Field 
Artillery, Coast Artillery. 

Medal of Honor. 

Service Medal. 


Names or Coats-of-Arms of Individuals. 


Hudson, Washington, Hamilton, Knox, John 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Duportail, 
Wayne, Kosciuszko, Clinton, Rufus 
Putnam, Thayer. 


Steuben, 


Rough List of Americana 


America 


(Books in Library of the U.S. M. A.) 
A. L. A—(Larned, J. N.) Literature of Ameri- 


can History, with supplement. 
AnsurEY—Travels in America, 1789. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA—Papers ; 
American Series. 
B. (R.)—The English Empire in America; L., 
1692. 
Batpwin (C. C.)—Early maps of Ohio and the 
West; 1875. 
Bascuin (Otto)—Bibliotheca geographica; 1891- 
1900, 9 vols. 
Breese (W. S.)—American 
1897). 
Mexican stellar symbols (1898). 
Comparative analysis of three Algon- 
quin stellar myths (1898). 
Bett (W. A.)—New tracks in North America; 
1867-8 (2 vol.). 
Braevu’s—American Maps, 1658-62. 


inscriptions (about 
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Brooks (Noan)—First across the Continent 
(Lewis & Clark Expedition in 1803-5). 
BurcoyNE—MS. diary of a British officer, 1776-7. 
CarNEGIE INst.—See Publications on archaeology. 
Carson (H. L.)—Collection of engraved por- 

traits; early explorers and navigators. 

CASTENEDA DE NAGERA (PeEpRO DE)—Relation du 
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A COMMANDER OF THE CONSTITUTION 


BY 
MARY J. SAFFORD 


MONG the many naval he- 
roes who have trod the 





quarter deck of the glo- 
rious frigate Constitu- 
tion, not the least famous 
for daring deeds whose 
execution required abso- 
lute 
will of iron, was Captain 
John Percival — “Mad 
Jack,” as his contemporaries often called 
him—whose 


fearlessness and a 


adventures would furnish 


material for several modern novels. 
The family to which he belonged came 
from England in the early days of the 
settlement of but was 
originally of French origin, as he him- 
self discovered during a stay in London 


Massachusetts, 


in which he devoted his leisure to study: 
ing genealogical records. 
own way of putting it: 
to the time when the family came over 
from France with William the Conqueror 
and, having had the good luck not to run 
against a single fellow who met his end 
on the gallows, I thought we seemed to 
be a pretty respectable lot, and I would 
do better not to go any farther lest I 
might come across some scoundrel.” 

He was born April 3d, 1779, on Cape 
Cod, in the town of Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts, and, like so many reared on 
that strip of sand, love 
of tne sea was in his blood. When a 
lad only thirteen he shipped on board a 
small vessel as cabin boy. He was then 


To quote his 
“I traced back 


wave-washed 





a blue-eyed, ruddy little fellow, with the 
red hair said to indicate a fiery disposi- 
tion—a sign verified in his case—and 
which later, when a young lieutenant, 
became a rich auburn. 

At twenty he was captain of a brig on 
a voyage to Tobago and hack, after which 
he made a passage to Corunna, and then 
to Bordeaux. During this period, he 


was, of course, in the merchant service, 
but an opportunity of entering the be- 
loved profession in which hé€ was to win 
so much distinction came in the year 1799 
when, during the difficulties between 
France and the United States, he ob- 
tained a position in the navy as master’s 
mate. In 1800 he received a midship- 
man’s warrant, but on the establishment 


of peace he was discharged. 

Still lured by the sea he again joined 
the merchant service, now as_ second 
mate of the ship Thetis, bound to Dun- 
kirk. From Dunkirk he set sail for Lis- 
bon, and while in port there, was seized 
by a Portuguese press gang employed by 
the English government, and was put 
on board the flag-ship Victory, com- 
manded by Admiral Sir John Jarvis, aft- 
erward Lord St. Vincent. While on this 
frigate he gained the friendship of the 
future Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, which 
continued with undiminished warmth for 
many years. 

After serving for a time on the Victory, 
he was transferred to a brig carrying 18 
guns, then cruising in pursuit of Spanish 
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merchantmen, but to use an old proverb 
—the hunter became the hare, the brig 
being soon after hotly pursued by nine 
Spanish men of war. 


To escape capture all her guns except 
two were thrown overboard, and she 
eluded her pursuers among the Canary 
Islands, where she had the good luck to 
seize a vessel loaded with wheat. The 
young American was sent to the latter 
as one of the prize crew and detailed to 
take her to Madeira, which she reached in 
safety. 

Here, by a fortunate chance, he learned 
that an American brig, the Washington, 
was lying in that harbor to recruit her 
crew and, in some way he managed to 
communicate with her captain and obtain 
his promise to shield him and several 
other impressed men under the Stars and 
Stripes, whenever they could contrive to 
escape. To avert suspicion, the Wash- 
ington was to stand out to sea and wait 
for them a certain length of time, Per- 
cival asserting with as much confidence 
as if he were a free man, that he would 
be on hand at the hour appointed. 

Waiting until the prize-master, over- 
come by the wine consumed at dinner, 
had fallen, as usual, into a deep sleep, he 
beckoned to his comrades to follow him 
on deck where, grasping the officer on 
duty by the throat with one hand, he 
pointed a pistol at his heart with the 
other, muttering in the low, deep tones 
said to be more impressive from him than 
the loudest shout of “Silence or 
death!” Doubtless perceiving that there 
was no other alternative, the captive of- 
fered no resistance and, leaving him 
bound and gagged, the Americans seized 
one of the ship’s boats, and after row- 
ing twenty-one miles, reached the Wash- 
ington and were carried into Rio Janeiro, 
whence they went to Goa, but, going 
ashore at Batavia, they again fell into 


anger, 
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the hands of a press-gang and were put 
on board the Dutch frigate Samarang, 
from which young Percival made his es 
cape in much the same way as before. 

His next trip was on the ship Rose, 
owned by the East India Company, bound 
for England, then he went on a trading 
voyage in the Hector, an American ves- 
sel, to several ports in Europe and, on 
his return, made several passages as cap- 
tain of different vessels, on one of which, 
a voyage to Bordeaux, occurred one of 
those incidents which have led to the say- 
ing that truth is stranger than fiction. 

Captain Percival’s foot had scarcely 
touched the soil of France when, to his 
amazement, he saw his father, who had 
gone to London to obtain compensation 
for a vessel illegally captured, but, becom- 
ing disheartened by his inability to in- 
duce the English government to pay his 
claim, had wandered to France, where 
unable to speak the language, friendless 
and ill from discouragement, he unex- 
pectedly met his son. Witnesses of the 
scene described it as touching in the ex- 
treme. Captain Percival, perhaps for the 
only time in his life, broke down and wept 
like a woman as he embraced the weary, 
suffering old man. 

Captain Percival was again in the navy 
in 1809, commissioned as sailing master 
and, during the war with England, Com- 
modore Lewis placed him in command of 
one of the craft off Sandy Hook. On the 
Fourth of July, 1813, he celebrated the 
day by capturing, by the following strata- 
gem, one of the English vessels which 
had been burning our coasters. Disguis- 
ing himself as a fisherman, he borrowed 
a fishing smack and tying some live stock 
on her deck, with thirty well-armed men 
concealed in the hold, he took the helm 
and stood out to sea as if bound to the 
fishing-banks. The English sloop Eagle 
soon gave chase, overhauled her and, find- 
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ing that she had as her captain supposed 
—a cargo of provisions, ordered her to 
proceed to the Poictiers, Commodore Be- 
resford’s ship, about five miles off. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” answered Percival, at 
the same time bringing the smack close 
alongside the Eagle. “Lawrence!” he 
shouted, and the men below, rushing on 
deck, fired a volley, mortally wounding 
the commander. 
The sloop was 
was then carried 
to New York, 
where Percival, 
news of whose 
exploit had 
reached the city, 
was greeted with 
enthusiastic 
cheers. 

In March, 1814, 
he was made sail- 
ing master of the 
sloop Peacock, 
commanded _ by 
Captain War- 
rington, and took 
her into the 
action with the 
Epervier, which 
was captured in 
less than three- 
quarters of an 
hour. Captain 
Warrington, in 
speaking of the sailing-master’s coolness 
and efficiency, afterward said that “he 
handled the ship as though he was working 
her into a roadstead,” and he commended 
his fearlessness, energy, seamanship, and 
skill in navigation so warmly to President 
Madison that the latter, in December of 
the same year, gave him a lieutenant’s 
commission. 

When, in 1815 peace was concluded, 
Lieutenant Percival was sent to England 
to perform some service for the govern- 
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ment and, on his return, was attached to 
the frigate Macedonian, under Captain 
John Downes. 

Shortly after leaving Boston a heavy 
gale rose, which carried her mizzen mast 
by the board. For several days she was 
a partial wreck and, being heavily loaded, 
was in great danger of foundering. In 
the midst of the peril, Lieutenant Tatnall 
(afterward com- 
mander of the 
Confederate 
navy) told Lieu- 
tenant Percival 
that the carpen- 
ter had begun to 
cut away the 
mainmast. In a 
voice that rang 
above the howl- 
ing of the tem- 
pest, the young 
officer, assuming 
the responsibility, 
shouted: “Avast 
there, or we shall 
all be in eternity 
in five minutes!” 
The mast was al- 
lowed to remain, 
and the credit of 
saving both ship 
and crew was 
awarded to him. 

In March, 1820, 
he was ordered to Boston on_ shore 
duty; in September, 1823, he was 
sent to. sea on the frigate United 
States. On the 3d of March, 1831, he 
was commissioned Master Commandant, 
then the second rank in the Navy, and 
in the following August took command 
of the schooner Porpoise, from which 
vessel he was detached in October, 1831. 
His next sea service was as commander 
of the sloop Erie, attached to the squad- 
ron off Brazil, commanded by Commo- 
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dore James Renshaw, and in 1838 he was 
made commandant of the Boston navy 
yard where, under his supervision Old 
Ironsides was thoroughly repaired. 

In 1839 he was ordered to command the 
sloop Cyane in the Mediterranean and 
on his return from this cruise, was placed 
on waiting orders for a short time and 
then was honored with the command of 
the Constitution. In those days our Min- 
isters to foreign courts were conveyed to 
the port nearest to their destination in a 
war ship and, on this voyage, Captain 
Percival first took Hon. H. A. Wise to 
his post in Brazil, and then went to the 
East Indies. 

His report of her sea-faring qualities, 
recorded in the Naval Register, was: “Un- 
der all circumstances no ship of her class 
better ; rolls deep and easy, but an anchor 
in a seaway is hard on her cables.” Dur- 
ing the cruise she was 495 days at sea 
and sailed 52,379 miles. 

‘This voyage in the Constitution closed 
Captain Percival’s active service. On his 
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return he was placed on the retired list— 
then called the reserve—and the remain- 
ing years of his life were spent in his pleas- 
ant home in Dorchester, near Boston, a 
pretty house with a large garden, whose 
wall was bordered with curious square 
green mottled tiles brought from China. 
The rooms contained many souvenirs of 
his visits to foreign countries, among 
them a portrait of the famous Swedish 
authoress, Frederica Bremer, which she 
herself had given to the American officer. 
A conspicuous ornament on the wall of 
the dining room was a picture of the frig- 
ate Macedonian, laboring in the furious 
gale in which, but for his prompt action 
and excellent seamanship, she would have 
foundered. 

He died in the month of September, 1862, 
at the age of eighty-three years, nearly fifty- 
three of which were devoted to faithful, 
gallant service of the beloved flag of his 
country. He left no direct descendants, his 
nearest surviving relatives being the daugh- 
ters of his dead brothers. 





POWER DOORS FOR SHIPS’ BULKHEADS 


BY 


W. B. COWLES 
Late United States Navy 


Printed in the Army and Navy Chronicle, London 


N STUDYING the his- 
tory of the movement 
for the better sub-divis- 
ion of ships, an expert 
can hardly fail to notice 
that all efforts seem to 
be toward getting 
strong and _ efficient 

bulkheads, suitably placed and of suitable 

number for the sub-division of the hull. 





It.was recognized in a purely formal man- 
ner that many of these bulkheads must 
necessarily have holes in them, but it did 
not seem to be sufficiently realized, and 
it certainly was not specifically pointed 
out, that these holes could undo the best 
possible work, care and thought of the 
best experts. In other words, one little 
“link” in the chain carefully forged to 
safeguard the ship was overlooked and 
its strength and importance seemed to 
attract little attention. Official recom- 
mendations, voluminous expert theses and 
discussions before many national socie- 
ties, and the combined practical effort of 
the shipowning and shipbuilding world, 
seemed to be centered on the perfection 
of the bulkheads themselves, blindly over- 
looking the holes which upon occasions 
could, and often did render the bulkheads 
no bulkheads whatever. In almost every 


case where the facts could be discovered 
and demonstrated, it was shown, as in the 
case of the Victoria, that “the ship would 
have remained afloat and under control 





and able to make port under her own 
steam,” if all the doors had been closed in 
a water-tight manner. The expert may 
now justly claim that no expense is spared 
to make the first-class modern ship ab- 
solutely perfect in both design and fin- 
ish. If this is wise—and everybody says 
it is—it is all the more important to en- 
the against sinking. Ex- 
perts have developed the watertight bulk- 
head system, as above outlined, but the 
bulkheads are only available if, at the 
critical moment, these doors must be 
closed in case of accident; the problem 
then is:—By what method? 


sure vessel 


The history of collisions and accidents 
at sea generally teaches a very plain les- 
Even with the bravest and the-most 
self-sacrificing individuals the first natural 


son. 


law of self-preservation usually gets mix- 
ed up with the moral law of duty to such 
an extent that the result is extremely un- 
certain and often fatal. In other words, 
the present conditions on board ship at 
such a time are often impossible for the 
safety of both the men and the ship. Fur- 
ther, it is manifestly impracticable for the 
crew to open and close heavy sliding 
doors or hinged doors by hand every time 
they pass through them in carrying out 
their various duties. It is well known 
that the official order for closing water- 
tight doors of the old, hand-operated 
type is usually given before imminent 
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danger exists, but that the actual closing 
of many important doors is delayed until 
too late, because these doors are being 
used. The risks of skin puncture have 
greatly increased, and are bound to still 
further increase as sea traffic increases. 
We now have an ideal bulkhead system 
in our first-class ships, and we have seen 
why and how it 
fails. 

The writer has 
outlined the facts 
which existed ten 
years ago in re- 
gard to this mat- 
ter, and has en- 
deavoured to 
place the reader 
in the mental at- 
titude toward this 
subject in which 
he found himself 
when first at- 
tempting to de- 
vise a cure for 
this acknowl- 
edged defect in 
our ships. He be- 
lieves that power 
doors are the only 
solution of the 
difficulty, and he 
has been working 
on this line to a 
point where the 
“Long - Arm” 
electric power 
doors have finally been developed, by prac- 
tical sea experience and continuous im- 
provement, until now they are entirely suc- 
cessful in cutting out the one weak spot in 
the sub-divisions of ships. With these elec- 
tric power doors the means and methods of 
avoiding catastrophe are entirely different 
from those used hitherto with the old hand- 
operated doors. When the ship is going 





AN EFFECTIVE BULKHEAD DOOR 
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into action or known to be entering a fog 
or any dangerous locality, the officer of the 
deck closes all the doors from the bridge by 
means of the emergency station there. He 
is assured that the doors have responded to 
his action by the glowing of the indicator 
lamps in the station. This emergency 
closure does not in any way affect the easy 
opening of the 
doors locally by 
power when any 
of the crew wish 
to pass through 
them in carrying 
out their duties. 
Any one can open 
the doors locally 
by the same 
means and just as 
easily as if the 
emergency station 


closure had not 
been made. 
After passing 


through the door 
in such a case, the 
door closes auto- 


matically, and 
does not depend 
upon the atten- 
tion of anyone 
for this important 
feature. The 
whole operation 


of these electric 
power doors 
means practically 
that the ship is 
made safe in time; that the ship is al- 
ways running with her doors shut while 
in a dangerous locality, and that, there- 
fore, she is in an unsinkable condition 
when the unforeseen happens. The relief 
to the officer of the deck is great, for he 
can at any time assure himself that the 
doors are closed by actuating the in- 
dicator of the emergency station on the 
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bridge. With the best conceivable form 
of hand-operated doors it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to secure such a result. 
The power door then appears to be the 
only reliable means of rendering the 
watertight bulkheads really effective. 

It is perfectly practicable to keep the 
emergency on for any length of time, for 
no power is consumed by this action (in 
fact no power is ever used except when 
the doors are actually opening or 
closing); and there is no interference 
with important duties, and escape from 
below is never cut off. The peculiar “fol- 
low down” action of the “Long-Arm” 
electric power doors, due to the action of 
the automatic cut-out (and cut-in) makes 
this door an ideal one for coal bunkers, 
because it will close through coal as far 
as any door, and if stopped by the coal 
will automatically follow down and close 
immediately upon the coal being washed 
away by an inrush of water. This excel- 
lence as a bunker door has a further im- 
portant bearing on the subject of the 
centre line bulkhead. The question of 
using a centre line bulkhead has always 
been contested by some experts. The 
centre line bulkhead, whatever its advan- 
tages, has its serious drawback in the fact 





that it renders a ship liable to a very seri- 
ous list in the case of puncture on one 
side, and unless the inrush of water is 
allowed to seek its level clear across the 
ship in the flooded section. 

The writer happens to know that in 
several of the latest designs for battle- 
ships and cruisers in European navies the 
centre line bulkhead has been cut out of 
the fire rooms, and the authorities respon- 
sible for these designs are considering 
favorably the use of electric power doors 
on the bunkers to replace the safety in 
sub-division lost by the omission of this 
centre line bulkhead. 

In considering the power door for ships 
it is absolutely necessary to raise its rela- 
tive rank among auxiliary mechanisms far 
above that now held by the old type of 
hand-operated doors. This new power 
door is an auxiliary machine, and not part 
of the hull structure. It deserves and de- 
mands similar attention, care and main- 
tenance to that given other auxiliary ma- 
chines on the ship. Power doors will 
work automatically and keep themselves 
in good condition for long periods without 
any attention, but they cannot be neg- 
lected entirely, as the present hand- 
operated doors so very often are. 


a. ) a, 
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SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize ot Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page. 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


A Sage Tramp 


HE tramp had told a farmer’s wife a pitiful 
story of a fictitious aged mother dependent 
upon his support. 

“Why do you not find some better means of 
providing for her than begging,—you can do 
something and you know ‘Necessity is the 
mother of invention.’ ” 

The tramp looked at the ground mournfully 
a moment and said: “Not in my case, lady. In 
my case ‘Mother is the 
sity.’” 


invention of neces- 


Vr DT 


Circumstances Alter Cases 


A LITTLE girl was ironing her doll’s dress on 
the Sabbath. Her nurse coming in saw her 
busy with her task and reproved her for work- 
ing on the Sabbath. 
The little maid looked up with a most dis- 
approving frown and said: “Now don’t fou 
suppose God knows this iron aren’t hot!” 


PDs 


John Was Silent 


HAT death “hath no sting” for some people 

is evidenced by the story of a physician 

whose practice called him to the homes of many 

of the poorer families who labor in Chicago’s 
stock yards. 

“I was summoned to attend one man who 
was in the last stages of tuberculosis,” he re- 
lates, “and found him very low. His wife was 
a sturdy woman of vehement temperament and 
seemed not the least concerned over her hus- 
band’s desperate condition. I left directions 
with her for the man’s comfort and promised to 
call in the morning. 

“When I entered next day I found the wom- 
an enveloped in a fog of suffocating steam and 





vigorously doing her washing. She turned her 
head as I was let in by one of the children and 
nodding, continued her work. 

“How is the good man this morning?” I 
asked. 

“Oh,” she said in a tone which seemed to 
indicate that I had recalled an unpleasant mat- 
ter to her mind. Then turning toward the bed- 
room door she shouted: 

“John, are you there?” There was no answer 
from the sick chamber. She turned to resume 
her washing and said “He’s breathed his last.” 


ee 
The Frying Pan and the Fire 


HE uncouth man who had a bitter tongue 
present at a “musical evening” and 
stood beside a gentleman whom he had never seen. 

“Who is that turkey buzzard at the piano 
now?” he asked turning to the other. 

“That, sir, is my wife!” was the reply. 

“Oh, understand me, sir, I do not refer to 
the lady who sings so delightfully; I mean that 
great peguin who is clawing the keys.” 


was 


“That, sir, is my daughter!” 
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A Triumph of Modern Chemistry 


oO" by one, armor plate, the magazine rifle, 
smokeless powder and the submarine have 
added their triumphs to the art of war. 

But peace has had its victories. Not many 
months before the capture of Manila, Colgate 
& Co. succeeded in perfecting that great aid to 
everyday domestic comfort, their shaving stick. 

By doing away with the old-fashioned mug and 
that mussy operation of rubbing in the lather with 
the fingers, this magic wand has transformed 
shaving into a few moments of real comfort. Not 
a moment or a motion is wasted; a richer, softer 
lather is made in a quicker, cleaner way than ever 
before, leaving the face cool and comfortable. 





Mixed Fractions 


A colored man in the South was allowed to 

use a piece of land on the condition that 
the owner should receive one-fourth of the 
crop. 

When the crop was ripe, the colored man 
hauled three loads to his house and none to 
that of the-owner of the ground. A few days 
later the colored man and the owner of the 
ground met. 

“T see you have your share of the crop,” said 
the owner of the ground. “Now where’s mine?” 

“You ain’t got no share,” was the reply. 

“What,” exclaimed the owner, “why, wasn’t 
I to have one-fourth of the crop.” 

“Yes, sah,” said the colored man, “but dey 
wa’n’t no fourth. Dere wa’n’t but jes’ my three 
loads.” 


PPT 


Calamity Avoided 
FRENCHMAN at a diplomatic function 


made a most undiplomatic inquiry of a 
stranger at his side by asking “Who is that Jap- 
anese looking person talking to Sir James?” 

There was a quick reply: “IT do not see the 
resemblance, sir, between my wife and an Ori- 
ental!” 

“Not in the exquisite smallness of her feet?” 
was the suave rejoinder. 

He was rewarded with an excusing smile. 


PPT 


An Impossible Feat 
ITTLE Mary Jane was sitting lazily in her 
seat with her feet in the aisle and chew- 
ing gum, one day, when the teacher on seeing 
this cried out, “Mary, take the gum out of your 
mouth and put your feet in.” 


PRs 
Not the Sunshine 


HERE was an old man who was charged 
with illitit distilling and was brought up 
before the court. The judge, who was a witty 
fellow, asked the prisoner what was his Chris- 
tian name. The prisoner replied, “Joshua,” 
and the judge answered, “Are you the man 


that made the sun shine?” and the prisoner re- 
plied, “No, sir, your Honor, I’m the one that 
made the moonshine,” 
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A Powerful Toad 


LIPS of the tongue often frame peculiar sen- 
tences when the transposition of the first let- 
ters of words occurs. 

The training ship “St. Mary’s” had left on 
one of her cruises and a sister of one of the 
boys had been down to wish the young sailor 
“bon voyage.” In describing the departure of 
the good ship later she intended to say “The 
ship was towed out by a tug and George kept 
waving in the bow,” but her words were these: 
“The ship was tugged out by a toad and 
George wept caving in the bow.” 


PDT 


Overcoming Difficulties 


A Colonel, on a tour of inspection, came un- 
expectedly upon two soldiers, one of whom 

was reading a letter aloud, while the other was 
listening, and, at the same time, stopping up 
the ears of the reader. 

“What's going on here?” asked the officer. 

“You see, Colonel, John can’t read so I’m 
reading a letter from his sweetheart to him.” 

“And what are you doing, John?” 

“Why, I was stopping up Henry’s ears so he 
can’t hear what she writes.” 


Tw sT 


The Man Higher Up 


NE bright Sunday morning a very re- 
ligious priest warned his servant not to 

let anybody in the house nor to feed the beg- 
gars. The priest had left for church, and in a 
very short time a knock was heard at the door; 
the servant opened the door and found a 
tramp begging for food. The servant, being 
a kind-hearted maid, admitted the tramp and 
gave him a little lunch. No sooner had the 
tramp begun to eat his lunch when another 
knock was heard at the door. The servant 
told the tramp to hide under the couch for 
fear that the priest was outside. The servant 
opened the door and found another beggar 
outside. She then invited this beggar to have 
a little luncheon also, but no more had the beg- 
gar seated himself at the table when another 
knock on the door was heard. The servant 
now told the beggar to hide on the shelf. 
The servant opened the door and found the 
priest outside. The priest entered the room 
and saw some dishes on the table and ex- 
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claimed, “What have you been doing while I 
Was away; have you been feeding the beg- 
gars?” The servant replied in the negative, 
whereupon the priest lifted up his hands 
toward heaven and said: “The Almighty One, 
the One above knows what has occurred while 
I have been away.” The beggar who was on 
the shelf, thinking that the priest was talking 
to him, answered: “I don’t know what has oc- 
curred here; the man under the couch was here 


first.” 
a 


The Uncomplaining One 

HILE our brave boys were fighting in 
the Philippines, in the heat of an en- 
gagement a shrapnel shot decapitated one 
soldier and a fragment of the same shell splin- 
tered the thumb of a comrade near by. The lat- 
ter set up a loud wail when an Irishman in the 
ranks exclaimed: “Pwhat ar ye_ hollerin’ 
about; sure that mon had his head taken off 

and didn’t say a domd wurd about it.” 


a 


At West Point 


ROFESSOR of Spanish: “Well, now, gen- 
tlemen, you have had, I hear, a course of 
Idiotisms in the French language. I have prepaire 


tee 


i TRACOMO SEATALAIVNCE 
PIECA DEARTILLEP |Asktecanko 


hes Tee 
ae ed 


such a course in the Spanish. Here is the first 
papaire; Bola, a billiard ball; baile, a ball to 
dance with. Now you take that to the board with 
you and do not you forget that an idiotism is 


when two words sound alike and mean differently 
all the while.” 


Candidate: Required to give the feminine form 
of the following word: Sultan. 
Answer: Harem. 


Report: Sending to laundry one pillow case 
more, and one shirt less, than marked on wash 
list. 

Explanation: The report is a mistake. The 
name of a garment depends upon the use to which 
it is put. 

Report: Laughing in ranks at battalion drill. 

Explanation: There was a hole in my shoe and 
the grass tickled my foot. 

Report: Raising hand in ranks at parade. 

Explanation: Bug in ear. 


Report: Empty clothes bag stuffed with news- 
papers at inspection of barracks. 


Explanation: The report is correct. 


Report: Sending to laundry one pillow case 
marked Hanna with his wash. 


Explanation: It belonged to my room-mate. 
Endorsement: The explanation is not sufficient. 


ee 


ae 


UFANO: Tratado de la Artilleria, 1613. 





THE BATTLE OF TSUSHIMA 


Beehler, U. S. N., at the Naval Athletic 
Station, Key West 


Lecture Delivered by Captain William H. 
Club at the Naval 


HAVE compiled my 
lecture from _ various 
sources, published in 
the Proceedings of the 
U. S. Naval Institute. 
The details of the battle 
are chiefly taken from 
the paper of Lieutenant 

R. D. White, U. S. Navy, who ob- 

tained his information from one 

who was present at the battle, and 
who was selected to observe and record 
the events of the battle, which duty 
he performed with admirable care and 
accuracy. The name of this observer can- 
not be disclosed, but the facts given by 
him are fully corroborated, and may 
therefore be regarded as reliable. No bet- 
ter account has so far ever been publish- 
ed. Some details are also taken from 
essays by Captain Wainwright, Captain 

Schroeder, Captain Mahan, and Captain 

Fiske, together with extracts from the 

official reports of Admirals Togo, En- 

quist, and Nebogatoff, and the Russian 

General Linievitch, as given by Profess- 

or Alger of the Naval Institute. 

I shall endeavor to point out by this 
lecture the reasons why this battle took 
place at Tsushima rather than elsewhere, 
and its effect to confirm Japanese com- 
mand of the seas and compel Russia to 
submit to the Japanese claims. 

Had the Russian fleet been victorious 
in this engagement, all the brilliant 
achievements of the Japanese army and 
navy at Port Arthur and in Manchuria 


would have been completely vitiated. It 
would not have been possible for Japan 
to have carried on the war in Manchuria, 
or even to retain Port Arthur, so long 
as Russia disputed the command of the 
sea. With the Russian fleet victorious, 
Japanese defeat would have been inev- 
itable and crushing. The importance of 
sea power was hereby demonstrated to 
be paramount. 

By the fall of Port Arthur and the de- 
struction and capture of the greater part 
of the Russian fleet, which had been car- 
rying on a losing war with the superior 
Japanese fleet, the Russians were left 
with only one naval port, Vladivostock, 
from which their navy could operate. The 
Russian so-called “Giant Cruisers” had 
been operating from Vladivostock, and 
the only successes obtained by the Rus- 
sian navy were those gained by the raids 
of this so-called Russian giant cruiser 
squadron. Two only of those four big 
armored cruisers really remained avail- 
able for service. One, the Rurik, had 
been sunk in a fight, and the fourth was 
badly crippled. 

Vladivostock was not closely block- 
aded, but it was invested at long range by 
the Japanese cruisers, and when it was 
decided to send the powerful Russian 
fleet from Europe to re-enforce the Rus- 
sian fleet at Port Arthur and Vladivos- 
tock, it was expected that the Russian na- 
val forces at those ports would make a 
sortie and join the great Russian armada 
under Rodjestvenski. 
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Japanese successes made it absolutely 
necessary for Russia to send its entire 
navy to obtain command of the seas of 
those waters. These ships were collected, 
trained and sent out in the summer and 
fall of 1904. 

The Russian navy at that time ranked 
as the third naval power in the world. 
The Russian ships in their construction 
and armament were certainly, type for 
type, equal to those of any other navy, 
but they had very little real training and 
drill to meet the modern requirements. 
In navigation and seamanship the Rus- 
sian navy has always proved to be ef- 
ficient, but in the real modern develop- 
ment of rapid firing and accurate shoot- 
ing, the Russian navy was very much like 
that of Spain ten years ago. Indeed, ten 
years ago, rapid firing and accuracy at 
target practice were far from being any- 
thing to boast of in our own Navy. 

Admiral Rodjestvenski certainly dis- 
played excellent seamanship, tact and 
good judgment in the logistics of getting 
that great Russian armada as far as the 
Strategic point—the key at Tsushima 
Straits. 

We follow that fleet from its departure 
from Russia, with its ridiculous “Scared- 
to-Deathsky” attack on the fishing 
smacks in the North Sea; the diplomatic 
complications attending its passage 
through the Suez Canal; its rendezvous 
at Madagascar, for months using French 
territory as a naval base, in violation of 
neutrality; the training and drill which 
that fleet there underwent while waiting 
for the arrival of belated ships; thence, 
March 16, 1905, proceeding under con- 
stant dread of Japanese attack, across the 
Indian Ocean; passing Singapore in ter- 
ror of an attack by the English, who were 
to become allies of Japan under certain 
conditions. 

Rodjestvenski proceeded rather slowly, 
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waiting for the expected re-enforcement 
of Nebogatoff’s squadron. We find a vio- 
lation of neutrality by the use of French 
bays and harbors in Tonquin; and finally, 
on May 14, 1905, Nebogatoff’s fleet join- 
ed. They then proceeded to the Saddles 
and mouth of the Woosung River, near 
Shanghai, from which point the Russians 
were bound to Vladivostock. 

Until after their departure from Woo- 
sung, the Russians had seen or heard 
nothing of the Japanese. In fact, all the 
world was ignorant of the whereabouts 
of Togo and his fleet, and it is one of the 
most remarkable achievements of the Jap- 
anese that they managed to keep the lo- 
cality of their battle fleet unknown to 
all the world. 

An examination of the map will show 
several routes open for Rodjestvenski to 
reach Vladivostock; the direct route, via 
the Korean Straits, on either side of the 
Tsu Islands; or, around Japan, via the 
Tsugaru Straits; or, further yet, via La 
Perouse Straits. The distance via the 
Tsugaru Straits is 900 miles greater than 
the direct route passing Tsu Islands. 

Togo hid in Sylvia Bay, near Masam- 
pho, on the Korean coast west of Tsu 
Islands. At this point the map shows 
that he was on the inner line, 500 miles 
from Vladivostock and 600 miles from 
the western entrance of Tsugaru Straits. 
In two days he could reach the entrance 
to Tsugaru Straits at 12 knots’ speed. 

Togo had scouts with wireless outfits, 
patrolling to the southward, from which 
he relied upon getting information as to 
whether Rodjestvenski would come di- 
rect, rather than go around Japan. The 
Russians had ample coal to have gone 
around Japan; but the Straits of Tsugaru 
are narrow in places, and they would 
probably have been mined, and should he 
get through those Straits he would still 
be 400 miles away from Vladivostock, 
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while at Tsu Islands he would have but 
500 miles to go. To have gone to La 
Perouse Straits, the distance was at least 
500 miles farther than via Tsugaru, with 
no corresponding advantage except a 
greater chance of avoiding a battle with 
the Japanese fleet. 

The Russian fleet was certainly strong- 
er in battleships, but they were really a 
hopeless outfit, and while the Russian tac- 
tics were to avoid battle if possible, a 
long detour of four or five days more, 
under that nerve-racking suspense of con- 
stant dread of torpedo attacks, would 
have still further demoralized that help- 
less armada. These reasons compelled 
Rodjestvenski to decide to proceed direct 
via Tsu Islands and reach Vladivostock 
as soon as possible, avoiding a battle if 
possible, but to reach his goal with as 
much of his fleet as might escape the Jap- 
anese attack. 

Togo undoubtedly followed the same 
course of reasoning, and was satisfied that 
he would meet the Russians near Tsu Is- 
lands. 

Togo’s plan of the campaign against 
the Russian armada comprised seven 
stages. The first two were to be haras- 
sing attacks to the southward of Quelpart 
as the Russians approached. Bad weath- 
er prevented Togo from carrying out the 
first two stages, so that the battle did 
take place at what Togo planned to be 
the third stage. The other four stages 
of his plans were to be sequences of the 
battle, in retarding and preventing, if 
possible, the Russians from reaching 
Vladivostock. 

The following is the strength of the 
two fleets: The Russian fleet consisted 
of 38 vessels in all: 


8 Battleships. 

3 Second-class battleships for coast 
defense. 

3 Armored cruisers. 


6 Fast cruisers. 
11 Destroyers, and 
7 Transports, colliers, auxiliaries, etc. 


The Japanese main squadron consisted 
of 31 fighting ships and three or four tor- 
pedo flotillas, and about 20 destroyers: 


A principal squadron of 12 vessels; 4 
battleships and 8 armored cruisers. 

A cruiser squadron of 8 vessels. 

Two fast cruiser squadrons of 4 vessels 
each, and 

A fourth cruiser squadron of 3 vessels. 


The Japanese also had a number of 
fast scouts—converted cruisers from mer- 
chant vessels. 

All the Japanese vessels were fitted 
with wireless telegraph, which they used 
most efficiently. Some of the Russian 
vessels were provided with wireless out- 
fits, and one in particular had a very pow- 
erful apparatus, with which it would have 
been feasible to have completely blocked 
all exchange of wireless messages among 
the Japanese, had they made proper use 
of their apparatus. 

The following is alist of the vessels en- 
gaged: 

The “First Division” of the Russian 
fleet, under Rodjestvenski, was composed 
of the four latest-type battleships in the 
order given: 

1. Kniaz-Souvaroff (flagship). 

2. Alexander III. 

3. Borodino. 

4. Orel. 

The “Second Division” consisted of the 

5. Osliabia (flagship). 

6. Sissoi Veliki. 

7. Navarin. 

8. Nashimoff. 

The “Third Division,” under Neboga- 
toff, consisted of the 

9. Nicholas I. (flagship). 

10. Oushakoff. 
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11. Senjavin. 
12. Apraxin. 


The remaining fighting ships, of which 
the first four seem to have constituted 
Admiral Enquist’s division, were the 


13. Oleg (flagship). 
14. Aurora. 

15. Monomach. 

16. Dmitri Donskoi. 
17. Svietlana. 

18. Almaz. 

19. Jemtchug. 

20. Izumrud. 


The Japanese “Principal Squadron,” 
under the direct command of Admiral To- 
go, consisted of four battleships and two 
armored cruisers in the following order: 


. Mikasa (flagship). 
. Fuji. 

. Shikishima. 

. Asahi. 

. Kasuga. 

. Nishin. 


The “Armored Cruiser Squadron,” un- 
der Kamamura, was composed of six ar- 
mored cruisers in the order given: 


7. Idzumo (flagship). 
8. Asama. 

9. Tokiwa. 

10. Adzuma. 

11. Yakimo. 

12. Iwate. 


The “Cruiser Squadron,” under Katao- 
ka, consisted of the 


13. Itsukushima (flagship). 
14. Matsushima. 

15. Hashidate. 

16. Idzumi. 

17. Chin Yuen. 

18. Fujo. 

19. Takao. 

20. Tsukushi. 
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The “Dewa Division” consisted of the 
following vessels: - 


21. Kasagi (flagship). 
22. Chitose. 

23. Chiyada. 

24. Otowa. 


The “Uriu Division” was made up as 
follows: 

25. Naniwa (flagship). 

26. Takashiho. 

27. Niitaka. 

28. Tsushima. 


The “Young Togo Division” consisted 
of the 


29. Suma (flagship). 

30. Akashi. 

31. Akitsushima. 

About 50 torpedo boats and destroyers. 


You will find two drawings in the 
frames of the Japanese and Russian na- 
vies, which were made by the German 
Emperor, in January, 1902. These sil- 
houettes were made by the German Em- 
peror himself and presented to me when 
I was Naval Attaché at Berlin, just be- 
fore Prince Henry’s departure to launch 
the yacht “Meteor,” which he had had 
built in the United States in accordance 
with my advice. 

These drawings show every ship that 
was engaged in that fight, except the 
Japanese battleship Hatsuse, which was 
sunk at Port Arthur, and the armored 
cruiser Yoshima, which was not present. 
The Kasuga and Nishin did not belong to 
the Japanese in 1902. There are a num- 
ber of other vessels shown which did not 
take part in this battle. A great many of 
the Russian ships shown in that sheet 
had been captured or destroyed by the 
Japanese previous to this battle, while 
all the vessels in the last two lines, of the 
Russian Black Sea fleet, remained in the 
Black Sea. The Russian fleet in the 
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Black Sea was not permitted to pass out 
by Constantinople. 

These drawings show the outlines and 
appearance of the ships—their funnels, 
masts and general shape, by which they 
could be recognized at a distance of five 
miles at sea, so that when the two fleets 
appeared in sight of each other the dif- 
ferent vessels were recognized as shown 
in these sketches. They are well worthy 
of your examination, and will remain here 
on exhibition for a few days, that all who 
are interested may have an opportunity 
to still further study this naval engage- 
ment by their aid and the diagrams which 
are on the walls and which will likewise 
remain here for about a week. 

In comparing the strength of the two 
fleets, the Japanese were stronger in the 
number of fighting ships, in greater speed 
of from one to two knots, and in torpedo 
craft; but the Russians had eight battle- 
ships, three second-class battleships, and 
one armored cruiser which carried thir- 
ty-three guns of the primary battery ; that 
is, twenty-six of 12-inch and seven of 
10-inch. The Japanese fighting force con- 
sisted of four battleships and eight ar- 
mored cruisers carrying but seventeen big 
guns—sixteen 12-inch and one of 10-inch. 
The battleships and armored ships were the 
decisive features. The result depended 
entirely upon the contest between the bat- 
tleships, and the battle being fought at 
great ranges of about 5,000 to 8,000 yards, 
the big guns only could be effective. The 
Russians with 33 big guns opposed to 17 
of the Japs, had an undoubted advantage. 
The Japs were, however, well trained. 
The Russians had very little drill. The 
Japanese fired their big guns three times 
more rapidly, and with much greater ac- 
curacy, so that the effective power of 
their 17 guns, by rapidity of firing, be- 
came equal to 50 against the 33 Russian 
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guns, and the accuracy made their guns 
equal to 100 to 33, or 3 to I. 

Togo, as we shall see, manceuvred his 
fleet and gained such tactical advantages 
that he kept his entire fleet of 12 ships 
so disposed as to be opposed by only 4 of 
the Russians during the greater part of 
the engagement, thus giving him an ad- 
ditional advantage of 3 to I. 

Togo took advantage of his superior 
speed in choosing position and keep‘ag 
himself out of harm’s reach while inflict- 
ing the greatest possible damage to the 
Russians. This speed would, however, 
not have had such a result if the Rus- 
sians had turned on an inner circle and 
kept their broadsides bearing on the ene- 
my, who had to steam much greater dis- 
tances around them. 

The fact remains that if the Russians 
had had equal training and drill, and had 
displayed equally good tactics in the fight, 
their heavy guns should have given them 
the victory. 

In regard to their smaller battery—guns 
of from six to eight inches—the Japanese 
had about 70 in their principal squadron. 
The Russians had about 50. The Japan- 
ese, with their excellent training, fired 
these guns four times as fast as did the 
Russians, and the damage done contrib- 
uted greatly to the Japanese victory. 
These guns did not penetrate armor, but 
seriously crippled the Russians by car- 
rying away the smoke-pipe and super- 
structure. 

In the battle we shall only consider the 
two principal squadrons. The four Jap- 
anese cruiser squadrons of 19 ships oper- 
ated to the southward and rear and on 
the flanks, chiefly against the 8 Russian 
cruisers, which, with the 7 auxiliaries and 
transports and 11 torpedo boat destroyers, 
were practically helpless in the contest. 

The following is a list of the Russian 
transports, auxiliaries, colliers, etc.: 
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Oural, Anadyr, Irtysch, Korea, Rouss, 
Svir, Kamskatchka. 

The Russian fleet proceeded from Woo- 
sung in total ignorance of the strength of 
the Japanese fleet and where they would 
be found. 

Rodjestvenski cruised in the following 
order: 

Double column, the flagship Souvaroff 
leading the right column; the transports, 
torpedo boats and cruisers in rear and on 
the right flank, with two cruisers ahead 
on each flank, accompanied by torpedo 
boats, as shown in the sketch; steering 
north, 23 degrees east, at a speed of 9 
knots. 

About 5 o’clock on the morning of May 
27 the Japanese scout Shinano Maru sent 
wireless message to Togo of the approach 
of the Russian fleet. The Russian lead- 
ers sighted this cruiser at daybreak, va- 
guely visible through the fog. She disap- 


peared very quickly, while a clicking of 
the wireless apparatus in an unintelligible 
code was all that was left. 

Early in the morning the Russians dis- 
covered the cruiser Idzumo, which kept 
abreast of the Russian battleship, on the 


starboard side, for two hours. Somewhat 
later a Japanese light cruiser squadron 
appeared on the port side; shortly after, a 
squadron of old battleships captured from 
China—the “Young Togo Squadron.” 
The Orel opened fire on one of the lat- 
ter at 6,400 yards. Several other ships 
opened fire, but Rodjestvenski had not 
ordered it, and signaled, “Cease firing,” 
and not to expend ammunition to no pur- 
pose. 

The fleet proceeded at a speed of 9 
knots, which was the standard speed 
throughout the battle when manceuvre 
was executed, as shown in this diagram; 
but they resumed the previous cruising 
formation in which they met the enemy. 

At 1.25 the Japanese principal squadron 
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was sighted a little on the starboard bow, 
12 ships in line ahead, standing across the 
Russian course. The diagram shows the 
two positions, (red “A” and green “A”,) 
at this time. 

The Japanese line was faultless; the 
speed, 16 knots, was uniform; the ships at 
regular intervals, and the whole body 
moved as a unit across and ahead of the 
Russian course. 

Something had to be done. Rodjest- 
venski wished sincerely that he had kept 
the formation in which he manceuvred 
during the forenoon, but there was no 
time for that, and he immediately ordered 
11 knots for the first four ships of the 
right squadron, inclined three points to 
port, to place his fleet of 12 ships in a 
single column, himself leading. The 
cruisers were assigned to protect the 
transports and torpedo boats on his right 
flank to the rear. 

The sea was very rough—so much so 
that the torpedo boats could not operate 
until later in the day. Togo sent his tor- 
pedo boats to anchor in Miura Bay, on 
the east side of Tsu Island. The sea was 
so rough that spray came down the fun- 
nels of the torpedo boats. It was also 
misty, cold and raw, and the Russian sail- 
ors, who had but recently come from the 
tropics, huddled around, a hopeless band, 
with the only thought of reaching port at 
Vladivostock. They hoped to avoid a bat- 
tle, and now that hope was gone. 

Togo proceeded until he was nearly 
west of the leading ship of the Russian 
fleet, when he countermarched, at 1.55 
p. m., and opened fire at a range of 6,000 
yards. As each ship turned she opened 
fire on the Osliabia, which was stopped 
at the knuckle in getting into position in 
rear of the Orel. 

Togo’s fleet proceeded, steering north- 
ward and eastward, so that at different 
points all Togo’s vessels could bring their 
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broadsides to bear upon the leading ships 
of the Russian column. The Osliabia re- 
ceived the brunt of the first shots. A shell 
struck the embrasure under the gun and 
exploding, jammed the gun in extreme 
elevation and lifted the top of the turret. 
Only three shots had been fired from her 
forward turret. Two high explosives 
struck her at the water line, near the bow, 
where there was no armor. Each made 
tremendous holes, and the inrush of water 
brought her rapidly down by the head. 
Three more shots in the forward part let 
in more water. Water began to enter 
through the gun ports, and the port shut- 
ters were bent and twisted and could not 
be closed. A 12-inch shell struck the ar- 
mor plate on water line amidships, loosen- 
ing the bolts. A second shell struck the 


same plate and it fell off. A third shell 
entered in the same place, made a tre- 
mendous hole in her side, and her doom 


was sealed. She left the line with her 
forecastle completely submerged. The 
water filled her holds with a roar, and 
as she turned she fired a parting shot 
from her after turret in defiance of the 
“detested monkeys.” For a while she lay 
on her side, her funnels just clear of the 
water; then, slowly capsizing she sank at 
2.52 p. m., within an hour after the fight 
began. A torpedo boat went to the res- 
cue, but was unable to save more than a 
small part of the crew. 

Togo proceeded to “cap” the Russians, 
and most of his fire was directed to the 
nearest target, that of the leading ship, 
the Souvaroff. Here we find a slight at- 
tempt to run off, but they resumed their 
course, and the Souvaroff was obliged to 
fall out. There was literally a rain of 
shells upon her. A shell entered the em- 
brasure in the forward turret, which ex- 
ploded and ignited several bags of pow- 
der. The roof was blown completely off 
and landed on deck, lying against the tur- 
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ret. The conning tower was hit repeat- 
edly. Admiral Rodjestvenski was wound- 
ed in the head and rendered unconscious, 
All the plating above the armor belt for- 
ward was shot away nearly as far aft as 
the turret, making her resemble a moni~ 
tor. A fire on her quarter deck caused the 
plating to settle and cut off access to, 
the compartment below the upper armor- 
ed deck. At 2.25 she left the line, ablaze 
fore and aft, unable to withstand longer 
the terrific bombardment. j 

The Alexander III. led the column after 
the Souvaroff fell out, and she in turn re- 
ceived a concentrated fire from all the 
Japanese fleet. 

Togo had by this time “capped,” so 
that while his twelve ships had their 
broadsides bearing and firing upon the 
leading Russian ships, the latter could not 
bring their guns to bear upon the Japs. 
The black powder used in the older Rus- 
sian ships, coupled with the smoke-pro- 
ducing shells that exploded against the 
Russians, completely masked the Russian 
fire of the rear ships. The fog also thick- 
ened, and the smoke from the burning 
Russian ships practically screened them, 
for a short time, from the Japs; but when 
a ship was made out the Japs fired at it. 

The Alexander turned east at 2.30, and 
those astern followed in turn, so that 
there was some little relief at this junc- 
ture. 

The number of fires that broke out on 
board the Russian ships at this time is 
remarkable, considering that wood-work 
was limited, especially in the new battle- 
ships. Thirty-four fires broke out on the 
Orel during the day; three fires in the 
hammocks forward of the bridge, the 
smoke of which drove everybody from the 
conning tower. Hawsers caught fire eas- 
ily and were difficult to extinguish. The 
blowers sucked the smoke into the for- 
ward fire-room, and that compartment 
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had to be abandoned. The smoke pene- 
trated to the lower decks, and the crew, 
believing that an explosion had occurred 
in the turret, thought fire was spreading 
to the magazine. They abandoned their 
stations and were beginning to flood the 
magazine when the turret officer stopped 
them. Whenever a shell struck armor 
plate, bits of burning paint flew in every 
direction, most dangerous to exposed per- 
sons, and at 2.40 the Alexander III. fell out 
of line, with her whole side ablaze. It 
was war paint burning, and the blaze was 
not extinguished until the greater part 
of it was burnt off. The red lead beneath 
the war paint did not burn, and she came 
out of the fire as red as if she had been 
freshly leaded. 

The Borodino now led the column, 
steaming eastward. The gray color of 
the Japanese fleet harmonized with the 
gray fog, and the Russians could scarcely 
see them. Their positions were followed 
by the flashes of their guns as they fired. 

The Japanese had drawn well ahead by 
their superior speed. Even the last ship 
of the Japanese column was ahead of the 
Russian column, steaming east, and a way 
of escape to the rear of the Japanese was 
most inviting. 

At 2.50 the Borodino changed course to 
the northward, the ships astern following 
in turn; but the Russians, unable to see 
the Japs, forgot that their glaring yellow 
smokepipes stood out like beacons in the 
fog and showed their position clearly to 
the Japanese. The Japanese saw the 
movement as soon as it commenced, and 
the most brilliant tactical manceuvre was 
displayed by Togo in immediately exe- 
cuting “by ships left about” to the first 
division, as shown in the diagram. The 
second division kept on to the eastward, 
while the first division, in inverted or- 
der, steamed to the westward in rear of 
the second division. When the last ship 
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of the second division cleared the first di- 
vision, they in turn executed the manceu- 
vre “by ships left about,” thus keeping the 
Russian fleet under fire during the execu- 
tion of this brilliant countermarch to pre- 
vent the Russian escape to the rear. 

At 2.58 the Borodino found that. she 
would soon be caught with the entire Jap- 
anses fleet on her bow, so that she turned 
again to the eastward, and the fleets 
passed each other, steaming in opposite 
directions. 

At this time the Orel received the se- 
verest punishment. In six minutes she 
was struck twelve times with 12-inch 
shells, and from thirty to forty times with 
6-inch and 8-inch shells. To realize the 
terrific effect of this shelling, one must 
consider a shell with Shimose powder to 
be like a small torpedo. As the 12-inch 
shells struck unarmored portions they ex- 
ploded and made holes about six feet 
square, and fragments of the shells filled 
the air like driving mist, while a dense 
black smoke settled down after each ex- 
plosion, blinding and suffocating all in its 
vicinity. A single shell entered a gun- 
port on the Sissoi Velike, set fire to the 
paint, and made her leave the line at 3.20 
p. m., with one whole side of her battery 
deck ablaze. After putting out the fire 
she fell in again at the end of the col- 
umn. 

At 3.19 Togo executed, by divisions, 
“ships right about” and resumed a course 
to the eastward in the original order. 

The Alexander III. then resumed her 
position at the head of the column, steam- 
ing to the eastward and easing off to the 
southward, thus steaming on the inner 
line until 3.40 p. m., when they headed 
toward the eastward. 

At 3.30 the Souvaroff, which had been 
steaming to the east at about seven knots, 
broke through the Russian column, ap- 

parently unmanageable, and passed the 
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stern of the Apraxin. She was easily to 
be recognized; but, appearing towards 
the Japanese line with only one mast and 
one funnel standing, she was mistaken 
by the Russian ships near the head of the 
column and was fired on by them. At 
3-40 the Hirose flotilla attacked her, but 
they were driven off by the Russian ships 
near by. Then as the Japanese fleet pass- 
ed along, she was once more exposed to 
their concentrated fire. 

Thus battered by both friends and foe, 
she recrossed the Russian line a wreck, 
and was again fired at by Russian guns. 
At 4.45 she was attacked by Suzuki's flo- 
tilla, and only one of her guns could then 
be worked. Another flotilla, under Fuji 
Moto, struck her four times with torpe- 
does and she sank, but not until 7.10 
p. m. 

At 4.15, taking advantage of the thick 
weather, the Russians, led by the Boro- 
dino, turned south, and then west at 4.35. 
Shortly after 5 p. m. they headed north 
once more for Vladivostock, having com- 
pletely shaken off the enemy by the ma- 
noeuvre. The Japanese turned south at 
4.15 on a long radius, but lost the Rus- 
sians in the haze. They kept on for eight 
miles, and found only special service 
ships and some light cruisers, when they 
started north in search once more. 

At 5.15 Togo divided his squadron and 
sent the six rear ships to steer to the 
northward about six miles farther west. 

The Russian line had changed by this 
time, and shortly after 5 o’clock a de- 
stroyer came up, flying Admiral Rod- 
jestvenski’s flag, with a signal for Ad- 
miral Nebogatoff to take command. This 
was the first signal the Admiral made 
after the fight began. The Russians 
steamed northeast, with high hopes of 
escape, when at 6 o'clock the main di- 
vision of the Japanese fleet appeared on 
the starboard quarter and opened fire on 
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Alexander III., at a range of 6,000 yards. 
The precision of this fire was wonderful. 
The Alexander III., heeling well to star- 
board, soon left the line, turned on her 
side, capsized, and sank shortly after 7 
o'clock. The Borodino, leading, was next 
singled out. At 7.15 there was a terrific 
explosion in her magazine. She turned 
over right in her place and sank in a few 
minutes. 

The Orel sheered out to clear the Boro- 
dino and became the next target. In eight 
minutes she received fifteen 12-inch shells. 
A fire broke out, and the blaze made a 
splendid bull’s eye for the Japanese gun- 
ners, something clearly defined being 
much needed in the fast fading light. 

The Nicholas now turned sharply to 
the west, followed by the rest of the fleet 
in general disorder. The six Japanese 


ships, by this time well ahead of the Rus- 
sians, executed “ships right” while Togo 


sent the torpedo boats and destroyers to 
complete the destruction. They swarmed 
in from the north, east and west—perhaps 
100 of them, as the Russians said—rush- 
ing back and forth like so many dogs. 

The night attacks by the torpedo boats 
have been very much exaggerated, and 
their principal success was due to the 
fact that the crews of the Russian ships 
were already exhausted. 

The Nicholas always headed up directly 
for the flash of a torpedo leaving its tube. 
She was not hit at all by torpedoes. 
Neither was the Orel, though one tor- 
pedo passed close to her bow. The Sis- 
soi Veliki was badly down by the head by 
having been struck by many shells for- 
ward. She was struck by a torpedo aft, 
and the water admitted thereby submerg- 
ed her screws and brought her on an even 
keel, so that she could then steam twelve 
knots. She was sunk the next day by 
her own crew opening the sea valves, the 
crew having taken to the boats. 
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The Navarin was the only trophy due 
to the torpedo boats. Surrounded by about 
20, she was sunk by four torpedoes. 

The second division of the principal 
squadron came up on the port side of the 
Russians at 6.25 and engaged the Rus- 
sian cruising squadron as shown in the 
diagram. 

At the end of the day Togo withdrew 
his main squadron, to assemble the next 
morning at Ul-Leung Island, about 30 
miles north of the scene of the first fight. 
Here the Japanese formed their second 
cordon, through which the surviving Rus- 
sians would have to fight on their way to 
Viadivostock. Admiral Nebogatoff, with 
the rest of his fleet, thus found himself 
surrounded at 10.30 a. m. the next day. 
He was steaming N. 23 degrees E., the 
Nicholas leading, and followed by the 
Orel, Apraxin, Senjavin and the Izum- 
rud. 


The day was bright and clear—ideal 
for good gunnery. At 10.30 the Japanese 
opened fired on the Nicholas at 10,000 


yards. The first shot went over; the 
second fell short, and the third struck the 
Nicholas’ smoke-pipe. Several hits fol- 
lowed. There was no resisting. Four 
battered, belabored ships lay opposed to 
twelve fresh, practically uninjured ones, 
and one of those twelve was now hitting 
at a range which only one gun in the 
Russian ships could reach. The Russian 
crews were exhausted. Ammunition was 
very scarce. Nebogatoff surrendered. 
Thus ended the organized fighting. It 
was now simply a question of pot hunt- 
ing to clear the battle-field, and a short 
history of each ship best tells the story: 
The Kniaz-Souvaroff, the flagship of 
the Admiral, was completely disabled by 
gun fire, and sank as a result of gun- 
fire and torpedoes, at 7.15 p. m. the first 
day. Her complement was over goo. Only 
the Admiral and his personal staff are 
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known to have been saved. They were 
taken off by a torpedo boat, and were cap- 
tured by the Japanese. 

The Alexander III., disabled and sunk 
by gun fire. Complement about goo. Only 
three known to have been saved. 

The Borodino sank by gun fire and 
an internal explosion, at 7.20 p.m. Com- 
plement about 900. After the Borodino 
capsized she floated for some time, bot- 
tom upward. About fifteen of her crew 
climbed up on her bottom and waved 
wildly as their ships passed by, but it 
is believed none of them were saved. 

The Orel, terribly battered, surrendered 
the second day. 

Th Osliabia sank by gun fire, at 2.52 p. 
m. the first day. 

The Sissoi Veliki, damaged by gun fire, 
was struck by a torpedo during the night, 
and was sunk by her own crew on the 
second day. 

The Navarin, damaged by gun fire, was 
sunk by torpedoes at night. 

The Admiral Nakhimoff was damaged 
by gun fire the first day, by torpedoes 
at night, and floated until 10 a. m. the 
second day, when she sank. 

The Nicholas was damaged by gun fire 
on both days; surrendered on the sec- 
ond day. 

The Senjavin surrendered. 

The Apraxin surrendered. 

The Oushakoff was sunk by gun fire 
late in the afternoon of the second day. 

The Dmitri Donskoi was damaged by 
gun fire the first day, pursued on the sec- 
ond day by Admiral Urin’s squadron and 
three destroyers, and was sunk in the 
morning of the third day. 

The Vladimir Monomach was dam- 
aged by gun fire the first day, by torpe- 
does in the night, and sank at Io a. m. 
the second day. 

The Aurora, Oleg and Jemtchug (cruis- 
ers), damaged by gun fire from Japanese 
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light cruisers the first day. Escaped and 
reached Manila, where they were interned 
until the close of the war. 

The Svietlana was sunk by gun fire in 
the forenoon of the second day. 

The Izumrud escaped, but ran aground 
and was wrecked near Vladivostock. 

The Almaz escaped to Vladivostock— 
the only one of the entire fleet. 

The Russian fleet of 38 vessels was thus 
totally annihilated. Six battleships, three 
armored cruisers, one coast defense ves- 
sel, one cruiser and six destroyers were 
sunk. Two battleships, two coast defense 
ships and three torpedo boats were cap- 
tured by the Japs. Four cruisers and 


two destroyers escaped. All seven spe- 
cial service vessels were captured. Sev- 
en thousand men went down with the 
sunken ships. 

The Japs lost three torpedo boats, 116 
killed and 538 wounded. All the Japanese 


vessels were ready for action after the 
battle. 

The result gave Japan command of the 
seas and compelled peace, through the 
wise and timely negotiations of President 
Roosevelt. 

The lesson shows gunnery and tactics 
to have been the determining factor in 
this naval battle. The Japanese deserve 
unstinted praise for their gunnery. After 
August, 1904, no effort was spared to 
make it perfect. Many battle practices 
were held, and gunners had regular hours 
of instruction in school, in spite of the ser- 
vice required. They had target practice 
two days before the battle. Every device 
known to further the science was used, 
and with success. 

During the first day’s action the Orel 
was struck 42 times by 12-inch shells each 
weighing 850 lbs. and over 100 times by 
6-inch shells of 100 Ibs. and 8-inch shells of 
250 Ibs. The Souvaroff must have been 
struck over 100 times by 12-inch shells 
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alone. Allowing a little over 35 each for 
the Alexander III., the Borodino and the 
Osliabia—all sunk outright by gun fire, and 
each subjected to the fire of the main 
division of the Japs for some time—the 
total 12-inch hits amount to 250. With 
these 17 big guns it is hardly possible 
that they could have been fired more 
than 75 times each. The ammunition 
supplied could not have been over 80 
rounds per 12-inch gun, and they seem 
to have had plenty of ammunition on 
board the second day. Thus 1,275 12- 
inch shots may be considered to be the 
maximum number fired. Granting that 
250 hits were made, it means that the Jap- 
anese 12-inch guns made 19.6 per cent 
of hits. Considering the range, averag- 
ing over 5,000 yards, and the hazy con- 
dition of the atmosphere, this record is 
amazing, and should make everybody 
think, and think hard. 

Only one Japanese ship was forced to 
leave the line during the battle. That was 
the Asama, at about 2 p. m. All the 
Japanese manceuvres were made in obedi- 
ence to flag signals. The Japanese seem- 
ed to be signaling all the time. The Rus- 
sians had no tactics. Admiral Rodjest- 
venski was wounded early in the battle 
and rendered unconscious. He had his 
first practical manceuvres with his whole 
squadron the day before the battle. He 
had no councils of war, and if he had any 
plans they were not known even to his di- 
vision commanders. 

In studying this battle we find that the 
heavy armor was in no case really pene- 
trated. The ships were heavily laden 
with coal and supplies—so much so that 
during the battle the upper edge of the 
armor belt was one foot below the water 
line, leaving the very slightly protected 
sides exposed to shell at the water line. 
The Souvaroff sank right side up, but the 
Alexander III., Borodino and Osliabia all 
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capsized before they sank. When they went 
into battle they displaced 1,800 tons more 
than what they were designed for, and 
the excess weight was above the center 
of buoyancy. The seas entered through 
shot holes, water was kept flooding over 
the decks, and still further aided to cap- 
size them. All Russian ships were mainly 
loaded with boats and top hamper, 400 
tons more than needed. 

There are many lessons pointed out by 
this battle. The Souvaroff, for instance, 
had pipes from water-tight compartments 
on one side to corresponding compart- 
ments on the other. When the Souvaroff 
got three holes below her water line on 
the port side these pipes allowed the wat- 
er to accumulate in equal quantity on the 
starboard side, so that she quickly re- 
gained an even keel. She sank upright, 
but the Russian sailors were not trained 
even for ordinary emergencies. It is re- 
ported that many Russian sailors, when 
their ships sank, put the cork life pre- 
servers around their hips instead of plac- 
ing them high up under the arms. Con- 
sequently, when they got into the water 
they turned over with their heads down 
and were drowned. A great many corpses 
were seen the day after the battle, float- 
ing on life-preservers with the feet bob- 
bing up. Some photographs were taken 
by the Japanese, but Admiral Togo 
stopped the practice and confiscated and 
destroyed the plates. 

As previously stated, the Russian bat- 
tleships should have won the victory if 
the Russians had had training equal to 
that of the Japanese. Their 33 big guns 
would have been twice as effective as 
the 17 Japanese. The Japanese cruisers, 
though so numerous, would have been 
destroyed before they could get within 
range of those 33 Russian guns -properly 
handled. With proper foresight the Rus- 
sian battleships would not have been 


floating with such an extra displacement 
as to put their armor belt below the water 
line. The armor at those ranges could not 
have been penetrated by the Japanese 
shells, if the Russians had fully realized 
that the armor protection should extend 
well above the water line. Extra top 
weights, boats, etc., should have been 
thrown overboard in clearing for action, 
rather than to have gone into the fight 
with the top edge of the armor immersed. 

Many lessons are pointed out by this 
great battle, and it is well worth careful 
study in all its details. Many of these are 
of a technical character and involve so 
much study that it would be impossible 
for me to begin their consideration this 
evening. 

The most glaring point, however, is 
that the modern heavy armor cannot be 
penetrated in practice at long ranges by 
modern guns. The effective guns at these 
ranges are those of the heaviest caliber 
—1I2-inch; and thus it becomes necessary 
to build battleships carrying the heaviest 
guns and the greatest protection. The 
English, therefore, have started to build 
the Dreadnought, a 20,000 ton battleship, 
and all the world has come to the con- 
clusion that we must have battleships 
carrying 12-inch guns, completely armor- 
ed from stem to stern. Such a battle- 
ship would be invulnerable to any other 
vessel, and she could drive off a fleet 
which has not equal armor and could not 
carry such a number of 12-inch guns. 

A 20,000 ton battleship will be so large 
that she can only enter a few of our ports 
—chiefly New York, Newport, R. IL, 
Hampton Roads and Key West on the 
Atlantic, and San Francisco and Puget 
Sound on the Pacific. 

Key West, with 33 feet of water, when 
proposed improvements are made, will 
take any ship, and it is necessary for the 
American people to be informed about 
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this wonderful harbor and its great ad- 
vantages. Key West is the place where 
we should have a dry dock, large enough 
to take a 20,000 ton battleship. There is 
an admirable site for such a dry dock 
right here at the foot of this street, be- 
tween Eaton and Fleming streets, run- 
ning out from in front of the Marine Hos- 
pital to the proposed quay wall extension, 
along the recently established harbor lines 
from Fort Taylor, by the coal sheds, to 
the Mallory dock. 

The area enclosed by this quay wall 
at this point is admirably situated for 
a dry dock capable of taking a 20,000 
ton ship. The riparian rights to this 
water-front belong to the United States, 
and this is the point where we must have 
a dry dock for our biggest battleships 
upon which we must depend for the com- 
mand and control of the Panama Canal. 
There are but few docks large enough to 
take such a ship, and the lesson of this 
battle demands that we must have the 
very largest battleships, carrying the 
greatest number of the heaviest guns, and 
with perfect protection from stem to 
stern. 

But heavy guns and battleships are of 
no use unless the officers and men are 
trained to use them. We must drill now, 
in time of peace, to reach perfection. Our 
target practice with 12-inch guns is of 
much better record than the 19.6 per cent. 
of hits, because we have a record of 90 
per cent. of hits. That, however, was ac- 
complished under most favorable condi- 
tions of smooth sea, clear weather, and 
without the excitement of a battle. We 
need, too, the training of fleets and squad- 
rons. It is no easy matter for a fleet of 
twelve vessels to keep accurate position 
in line—to manceuvre in fine, smooth 
weather, in perfect accuracy. There are 
so many things to contend with. The 
least little derangement of machinery may 
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impair the speed. The wind and sea will 
make the ship yaw from her course, and 
only the experienced captains can han- 
dle their ships with perfect accuracy un- 
der all conditions with which they have 
to contend. All the officers and all the 
men need training. The result is not 
achieved by one man—the man behind 
the gun, nor the captain of the ship. It 
is team work, and each and every one 
must do his part thoroughly in order to 
obtain the best results. 

The Russians had very little training 
before the war, and this fleet, though for 
months at Madagascar, had no real drill. 
The time was too short. Ammunition 
was too precious to be wasted at target 
practice. 

And the United States, with all its re- 
sources, and with all its wealth, cannot 
win a naval battle simply because it is 
so big and so wealthy. Russia was big 
and wealthy, with ample resources; but 
the insignificant new Japanese navy in a 
few hours destroyed or captured the big- 
gest fleet that Russia could assemble to 
oppose them. 

We have the arbitration court at The 
Hague, and during the last session of 
Congress, Representatives and Senators 
declaimed most eloquently about the 
work of The Hague Peace Conference— 
how all difficulties that may arise in dis- 
pute between nations could be referred 
to the Hague Tribunal and there adjust- 
ed on the principles of equity. 

But right here in this connection there 
is a Yellow Peril looming up on the ho- 
rizon, which, no matter how much we 
may desire, cannot be solved by reference 
to the Hague Tribunal. American labor 
will never submit to the degrading in- 
fluence of the Asiatics. The Chinese and 
the Japanese will never be admitted into 
the United States, and Americans will 
never submit to being excluded from 
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China. This question cannot be adjusted 
by the Hague Tribunal; and, while every 
candid man must admit, that to exclude 
the Chinese while demanding entrance 
into China is unfair, yet it is impossible 
to have it otherwise. The Christian 
sionaries must, in obedience to the Sa- 
viour’s command, go into China and 
preach the Gospel to the heathen. A con- 
flict is inevitable. We see how the Jap- 
anese have whipped the Russians. We 
know how easily the Japanese and Euro- 
peans have whipped the Chinese, but we 
have not had any conflict with the Chi- 
mese as a nation. Should the Chinese 
.ever be aroused to a real national patriotic 
effort on the part of the Chinese race such 
as was the patriotic awakening in the 
United States before the War with Spain, 
or as the Japanese patriotism was 
aroused against Russia—then, indeed, the 
Yellow Peril may be realized to the de- 
struction of the rest of the world. 
- The Chinese, in the opinion of those 
who have visited China and Japan, are as 
much superior to the Japanese intellectu- 
ally as they are physically; and, besides, 
they are practically one race, and allied 
with or dominated by the Japanese, or in 
what other way they may combine, the 
Chinese and the Japanese constitute a 
peril for which we must now prepare. 
The Japanese merchant marine is even 
now beginning more and more to grasp 
the commerce of the Pacific. Their steam- 
ers are even now more numerous in the 
Asiatic than those of any other country 
except England. They are rapidly de- 
veloping, and by the time that we shall 
have finished the Panama Canal, at the 
present growth of the Japanese merchant 
marine, we will find that the Japanese 
will use that canal more than any other 
nation, and it seems to me that, while we 
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have never yet seen a Japanese merchant 
steamer in Key West, after the canal shall 
have been completed, the Japanese flag will 
fly over some of the foreign ships that 
will enter Key West. 

We must have a naval force to com- 
mand the seas. We cannot afford to let 
Japan and China command the Pacific 
Ocean. We must build more battleships. 
It is a wise insurance. It is necessary to 
have that now, to learn how to use them 
most efficiently. We do not want to be in 
a fleet cafrying 33 12-inch guns against 17 
Japanese 12-inch guns, and be defeated 
because the Japanese know how to handle 
their guns and their fleet so much more 
efficiently than we do. And the best se- 
curity against war is to be so strong 
that no one will dare to attack us. If 
we are not so strong the history of the 
world shows that we will be attacked. 

I therefore thank you for your kind at- 
tention, and if the lessons that this battle 
have brought out have impressed you I 
beg you will consider it the duty of each 
and every one here present to do all in 
his power to urge the necessity of a 
powerful navy, in order that we may not 
suffer such a defeat as did the Russians 
in the battle of Tsushima Straits. 

Gentlemen, before leaving I beg you 
will all rise and stand while the band 
plays the national airs of Russia, Japan 
and our own “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
These men who fought these battles did 
their duty arid sacrificed their lives for 
their country. We honor them, and 
surely it was chiefly due to the interven- 
tion of the United States, by President 
Roosevelt’s negotiations, that peace was 
brought about. We can well, therefore, 
claim a share in the result of the battle, 
which was—peace. 





THE MILITARY TECHNICAL ACADEMY OF 
GERMANY 


Translated from the German by Chaplain Albert J. Bader, 8th Cavalry, for the Military 
Information Division of the General Staff 


HE idea of a Military 
Academy which in 
1902 was taken under 
advice by the Military 
Commission, found its 
realization in the Mili- 
tary Technical Acad- 

emy, in October 1903. 
A prolonged discus- 
sion of the subject in 
the various dailies and periodicals has 
aroused considerable interest in its or- 
ganization, and it would be well to out- 
line the course of studies and arrange- 
ments of service at the very beginning 
of this important institution of learning. 

The foundation of the military techni- 
cal academy clearly indicates that the 
present course of instruction in the tech- 
nique of military science is insufficient, 
as is admitted on all sides, and therefore 
it devolves upon the academy to supply 
this technical education and bring it up 
to its proper standard. 

The institution should include in its 
scope, the instruction of officers for the 
different staff positions and those who 
wish to prepare themselves for the En- 
gineer Corps or qualify as engineers. 
Thus officers so desiring would have the 
advantage of a practical course in en- 
gineering which was heretofore restricted 
to the pioneer officers. 

The school of engineering exists at 
present only in name, there is a course 
for pioneer officers, but none for en- 


gineers. The future status of the engi- 
neer corps is as yet an open question. 

The Academy is under the control of 
the Inspector of Military Training and 
with the assistance of the heads of the- 
different departments is in a position to 
keep himself in touch with the workings 
of the academy and the various branches 
pursued therein. And thus the Inspector 
General exercises a similar supervision 
over the technical academy, to that of the 
Chief of Staff over the War College. 

Like the latter it has at its head a Di- 
rector, with the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral, who is in immediate charge of the 
studies, and an Assistant Director who 
has charge of discipline and the economic 
departments. He has the same powers 
as a battalion commander in enforcing 
discipline and also exercises jurisdiction 
over visitors and others. Contrary to 
the War College, the corps of instructors 
will be provided from the Military and 
Civil budgets and some honorary pro- 
fessors who will be paid by the academy. 

The Directors will be assisted in their 
work by a commission on studies com- 
posed of a staff officer, or in exceptional 
cases of a Captain of each of the follow- 
ing corps: 

(a) General Staff, 

(b) Engineers, 

(c) Commissary, 

(d) Quartermaster, 

(e) Ordnance, 

(f) Artillery. 
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To these will be added a number of ex- 
perts, as circumstances may demand. The 
Commission will plan the course of 
studies, and determine the time for each 
subject and arrange the different sec- 
tions. 

The Commission, at the request of the 
directors, will ascertain what particular 
branch is best adapted to each instructor, 
and either by order of the director or on 
its own initiative, should inform itself 
about the details of the examinations and 
prepare the questions. 

This examination includes for begin- 
ners, mathematics and physics and it is 
for the Director to decide how far they 
should advance. The examination con- 
sists in the written solution of certain 
questions and will take place in the gar- 
rison of the officer who is a candidate. 

There will be five questions, three in 
mathematics, and two in physics. It will 
be necessary to solve at least two of the 
former and one of the latter questions. 
Two hours will be given the candidate 
and the examinee will be required to cer- 
tify that the work is entirely his own; 
that he has received no outside help. 
Books may be consulted but they must 
be mentioned. The Commission will also 
judge and mark the examinations. 

The plan of studies which the instruct- 
ors submit to the directors at the begin- 
ning of each year, calls for serious atten- 
tion, and it should also submit to the Di- 
rector the result of the work of the differ- 
ent officers as shown by their examina- 
tion papers and exercise a supervision over 
the scientific collections. 

The military members of the commis- 
sion are also required to assist at such 
lectures as have been marked out for 
them by the directors in order to inform 
themselves as to the attention and pro- 
gress of the different officers. They will, 
moreover, act as overseers at the exami- 
nations. The entire course covers three 
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years, divided into three periods of one 
year each, from October Ist to Septem- 
ber 31st annually. The same conditions 
prevail here as at the War College, which 
time has proved to be the only feasible 
method to follow. 

First and second lieutenants, studi- 
ously inclined may be detailed. They 
should have completed three years and 
not more than nine years’ service. 

Foreign officers are excluded: in this 
it differs from the War College where 
military . representatives from foreign 
countries are allowed to attend the lec- 
tures. 

The experimental improvements and 
discoveries which are made in the techni- 
cal academy, are intended to give us an 
advantage over the enemy. Now and 
then sanitary officers and others may, 
with permission of the proper authorities, 
attend certain lectures as invited guests. 
In this manner each officer has an oppor- 
tunity not only to improve himself in his 
particular branch, but the sanitary offi- 
cers also have an opportunity to study 
matters of great importance to them. 

The training in the military academy 
will be of a wide range, inasmuch as 
some of the lectures will be delivered in 
the Technical High School in Berlin. The 
theoretical instructions are supplemented 
by excursions to institutions of technol- 
ogy, where practical illustrations in the 
subject matter will be given. 

It is to be hoped that arrangements 
will be made with private manufactories 
for such instructions, since in military in- 
stitutions the practical instruction in 
electricity and optics is insufficient. 

During the period intervening between 
the close and resuming of instructions 
the officers following the first and second 
year’s course are, as a rule, assigned to a 
different branch of the service, at times 
also are ordered to technical institutions. 
Some latitude should be allowed, how- 
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ever, as Officers who are studying engi- 
neering should naturally be assigned to 
construction work; officers of the trans- 
portation department should be assigned 
to telegraph and railroad management. 

The termination of the course of in- 
struction is left to the Director, who has 
greater liberty in this matter than the 
Director of the War College; in the latter 
the exact day of closing is fixed by regu- 
lations. The theoretical instructions, for 
all grades at the War College, close on 
the last day of June. 

The officers of the first course will be 
given command of a regiment of Artillery 
versus Infantry; those of the second 
course will do some practical field sketch- 
ing which will last until July 21st inclus- 
ive and then will be placed in command 
of a regiment of Cavalry versus Infantry. 
The officers of the third course will on 
July 1st begin a tour of practice shooting 
which ends on July 21st. In these in- 
stances travel pay will be allowed officers 
as soon as they join their own branch ot 
the service; when they choose any other 
branch this is disallowed. 

Why this should be we cannot under- 
stand. Officers possessing ambition and 
talent should certainly be encouraged in 
familiarizing and perfecting themselves 
in the different branches of the service. 
This ambition however will be frustrated 
since most officers are not in a position to 
stand the extra expense. In the opinion 
of our best authorities a change in this 
matter is of great importance. Those 
officers attending the Academy should 
have the extra allowance of 36 marks. 
Since they are at considerable expense in 
purchasing books, etc., pertaining to their 
studies, this monthly allowance 
would be of great assistance to the young 
officers under the circumstances. 

After the completion of the exercises 
under the auspices of the Military Acad- 
emy, the officers will receive a certificate 


and 
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of proficiency. It should be stated there- 
on for which branch of the service they 
are best qualified. The special qualifica- 
tion of officers will be given due consid- 
eration, and in the annual report these of- 
ficers may be recommended for some ex- 
ceptional position. Until the completion 
of the third year’s course, no intimation 
will be given by the Director as to the 
standing of the officers of the school. 
Leave of absence, when not intended for 
the purpose of studying special branches 
bearing on military science, will be grant- 
ed by the Director or Inspector General 
only in rare and urgent cases. 

On the first day of November of each 
year, the Directorate will submit :—tst, 
a report of the things pertaining to the 
year just began, and 2nd, an annual re- 
port of the year just completed. The lat- 


ter must set forth the doings of the entire 
year. 
In establishing the Military Academy 


it was not intended to handicap the Di- 
rectorate or the students by narrow lim- 
its, but great latitude is allowed as will 
be seen from the following extract from 
the regulations for studies: “Should cer- 
tain officers show a marked proficiency in 
their various studies, they may be ad- 
vanced to the next higher grade and em- 
ployed to lecture in the Technical High 
school without being obliged to the ob- 
servance of the minor details of the reg- 
ulation of the Academy. 

In no military training is such wide 
latitude given to officers for pursuing 
their favorite studies, and it is well that 
In our highest institution of 
military training, the War College, such 
a condition does not exist, as far as is 


it is so. 


known; though lately -there was intro- 
duced a new course in the matter of forti- 
fications. 

The first and second courses are each 
divided into three periods, one for the 
study of the various arms, one for en- 
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gineering and another for the study of 
the question of transportation. The sec- 
tion for the study of the various arms will 
be divided for the period in two parts, one 
for the study of construction and the oth- 
er ballistics. In the arrangement of the 
two sections the wishes of the officers 
are to be consulted. 

3esides the lectures, attendance at 
which is obligatory, there will be given 
instructions in English, French and Rus- 
sian, providing the number warrants it. 
The attendance at these instructions is 
optional; but once begun must be con- 
tinued. Instructions in the purely scien- 
tific branches and technical studies will 
be imparted by teachers from the Tech- 
nical High School and when feasible at 
the High School itself. 

In the first course the three sections 
are common: Mathematics, mechanics, 
physics and introduction to experimental 
chemistry. In the section for the study 
of the various arms there will be included 
ballistic and constructional sketching. 

In the section for engineers the tech- 
nique of fortification construction, and 
drawing, together with the construction 
of arms will be included in the section for 
transportation and technical sketching. 

In the second course specialized in- 
struction in the various branches will be 
given :—Mechanics in its relation to heat 
generation, military technical chemistry, 
construction of arms, ballistics and the 
elements of machinery. 

For the section on transportation :— 
Electro mechanics, metallurgy, mining, 
machinery, railroad equipments, bridge 
building, theoretical and practical rail- 
toad construction and the bases of field 
service. 

For Engineers: — Electro mechanics, 
metallurgy and mining, the technique of 
the construction of fortifications and 
drawings, estimating on fortification con- 
struction and tactics in field service. 


Those having pursued the study of the 
various arms will: study the following 
branches in common :—Military technical 
chemistry, technique of armory, testing 
of materials and photography; besides 
the art of construction, especially the 
science of gun construction and material 
employed for the purpose and ballistics 
for that section. 

In the Engineer section, lectures will 
be given in military electro technique, 
machinery, fortifications, the technique of 
armory and transportation in the field, at- 
tacks on fortifications; finally for the sec- 
tion on transportation, the technique of 
blasting, bridge 
building—theoretical and practical part, 


testing of materials, 
railroad management, transportation in 
time of war, telegraphy, telephony, gas 
machines, automobiles, the theory of bal- 
looning and the basis of attacks on forti- 
fications. 

In the third part of the course of in- 
structions, a synopsis of the lectures will 
be given, showing the limits of the differ- 
ent branches and the space to which each 
is entitled. 

Thus the German Army possesses in 
the Military Technical Academy a new 
important institution of learning, which 
officers might avail themselves of, in 
order to perfect themselves in the various 
branches of their profession. According 
to the military budget of 1904, there was 
a certain sum of money made available 
for the erection of a Physic-Ballistic and 
Chemical Laboratory, thereby extending 
the usefulness of this new institution. 

To the best of our knowledge the Ger- 
man Army is the only one to possess such 
a ballistic laboratory and it is to be hoped 
that in a short time our Infantry and 
Artillery officers who have charge of the 
various arms will have arrived at a scien- 
tific knowledge, such as an army like that 


of Germany seems to demand. 








Military Steeplechase 


It begins to look as though the Military 
Steeplechase is to be an assured feature of 
Army sports. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Perry Belmont, who has taken a special in- 
terest in military steeplechases, a new im- 
petus has been developed in the sport, Mr. 
Belmont having familiarized the Chief of 
Staff with the rules governing military 
steeplechases in France. That the sport 
appeals to Brigadier-General Bell as being 
possible under the conditions existing in 
the Army is evidenced by his letter in reply 
to Mr. Belmont, in which he offers his in- 
fluence in promoting interest in the Army. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Wasuincrton, D. C., July 17, 1906. 
My Dear Mr. Be_mont:—I thank you yery 
much for your kind note of July 5, enclosing the 
extract from the rules and regulations of the 
Societé des Steeple-Chases de France, and it will 
give me great pleasure to do what I can to en- 
courage military steeplechases in our service. 
Unfortunately there are not many horses owned 
in the American army which would make a very 
good showing, nor have American officers, as a 
rule, sufficient means to engage in racing; but I 
hope, with your interest and what I am able to 
do, that something will be accomplished in the 
way of encouraging officers to engage in this 
sport. 
With kind regards, truly and sincerely yours, 


J. F. Bett. 


Hon, Perry Betmont, Hotel Ritz, Paris, France. 


. . . « ~ ° . 
It is anticipated™that more officers will 


possess themselves of horses capable of ne- 
gotiating the steeplechase and that the 
Army in the near future will be a feature 
to be considered in the steeplechase of the 
United Hunts Racing Association. Major- 
General Grant and others have taken a re- 
newed interest in the sport, which fact it is 
hoped will result in securing Army repre- 
sentation. 

In the military steeplechases which will 
be included in the fall meeting at Sheeps- 
head Bay the following are the conditions: 


Thursday, October 25—The Ethan Allen Mili- 
tary Steeplechase, for horses four years old and 
upward, the property of and to be ridden by of- 
ficers of the army or active members of Squadron 
A, New York; Squadron C, Brooklyn; Squadron 
A, Baltimore; the First Philadelphia Troop and 
cadets of the Military Academy at West Point. 
Horses must have been the property of the 
owners a month previous to the date of closing. 
By subscription of $5 each to the winner, with 
$300 and cup (valued at $100) added, of which 
$100 to the second and $50 to the third. To carry 
165 pounds. About two miles. 

Saturday, October 27—The Grand Military 
Steeplechase (cup and added money presented by 
Mr. Perry Belmont); for horses four years old 
and over; the property of and to be ridden by 
officers of the army or active members of Squad- 
ron A, New York; Squadron C, Brooklyn; 
Squadron A, Baltimore; the First Philadelphia 
Troop and cadets of the Military Academy at 
West Point. Horses must have been the prop- 
erty of owner a month previous to date of clos- 
ing. By subscription of $10 each, with $500 
added, of which $125 to the second and $75 to the 
third. A cup valued at $200 to be presented to 
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the rider of the winner. Weight for age:—4 
years, 155 lbs.; 5 years, 163 lbs.; 6 years and over, 
166 Ibs.; winners, if four years old, 10 lbs. extra; 
If five years and over, 7 lbs. extra; about 214 miles. 


Football 

The midshipmen at Annapolis believe 
they have a wonder in L. C. Carey as one 
of their backs. His extreme speed leads 
the midshipmen to think that he will be a 
valuable asset in the open play laid down 
by the new rules, and he has had consider- 
able football experience. He is a third 
classman at the Academy and has made ex- 
cellent time on the track in competition 
and practice. Whether he will carry out 
the hopes of the midshipmen can only be 
judged after more practice with the right 
kind of opposition. The complete schedule 
for the games this season has been ar- 
ranged. The principal game with West 
Point, according to present arrangement, 
will be played in Philadelphia on Dec. Ist 
and other collegiate games are booked as 
follows: 

Oct. 6, Dickinson; Oct. 13, Princeton ; 
Oct. 20, Lehigh ; Oct. 27, Bucknell; Nov. 3, 
Pennsylvania State College; Nov. Io, 
Swarthmore; Nov. 17, University of North 
California; Nov. 24, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute ; Dec. 1, Army. 

Practice has begun at West Point, in 
preparation for the first game to be played 
on Sept. 29 with Tufts. 

The following is a list of the games 
scheduled for the season 1906: 

Sept. 29, Tufts; Oct. 6, Trinity; Oct. 13, 
Colgate; Oct. 20, Williams; Oct. 27, Har- 
vard; Nov. 3, Yale; Nov. 10 Princeton; 
Nov. 17, Bucknell; Nov. 24, Syracuse; 
Dec. 1, Navy. 


The Annual Shooting Competition at 
Sea Gut 
The annual competition of the National 
Rifle Association, the New Jersey State 
Rifle Association and the National Board 
for Promotion of Rifle Practice began at 
Sea Girt, New Jersey, August 27th. The 


shoots this year were largely attended and 
were successfully carried out, with the ex- 
ception of the usual difficulties encoun- 
tered in marking and scoring, due to a lack 
of men in the marking pits. General Bird 
W. Spencer, of New Jersey, was the ex- 
ecutive officer in charge of the earlier 
matches, and Lieutenant Peter S. Bomus, 
6th U. S. Cavalry, officiated over the na- 
tional matches, which began September 4th. 
The Columbia Trophy presented by the 
District of Columbia to the State of New 
Jersey was shot for in the first match and 
was won by the 4th New Jersey, with total 
of 967 points; the 2d Regiment was second 
with a score of 946. 
, Skir- 
200 600 mish. 1,000. Total. 
4th Regiment...241 243 275 217 967 
2d Regiment... ..237 236 285 188 046 
Ist Regiment....248 247 267 17I 033 
5th Regiment... .225 216 171 140 760 


Company H, 6th Massachusetts, under 
bad weather conditions, won the company 
team match with a total of 292. 

Company C, 4th New Jersey, was second, 
with 289 points. Company D, ist Maine, 
was third, with 287 points. The match 
was fired in 200-500 yards, seven shots for 
each man, five men in a team. 


200 500. =Total 
Co. H, 6th Massachusetts... .143 149 202 


Co. C, 4th New Jersey...... 138 151 2890 
Go; DD, ant Maing... sc caccs 138 149 287 
Co. F, 5th Maryland........ 134 150 284 
6, 5, en OR cia occas 136 146 282 


Captain Stewart Wise, Ist Corps of 
Cadets, Boston, Mass., won the Leech Cup 
on August 28th, with a total of 100 out of a 
possible 105. The Leech Cup is held for a 
year and the winner receives in addition a 


gold badge. do oes te TH 


Yds. Yds. Yds. tal. 


Wise, Massachusetts ...... 34 34 32 100 
ST) ee 30 35 34 99 
Martin, New Jersey....... 32 34 33 99 
Parker, Massachusetts ..... 35 32 31 98 
Price, New Jersey......... 31 32 34 97 


re 
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Seaman Kethley, of the U. S. S. Jilinois, 
won the off-hand shooting match, with a 


score of 95 out of a possible 100. Lieu- 
tenant Simon, Ohio, was second, with 94, 


and Sergeant Emerson, Ohio 3d, with an- 
other 94. 

The 2d Troop of Philadelphia City Cav- 
alry won the carbine team match of 200 and 
500 yards, with a total of 299. The Den- 
ver City Troop was second, with 292. 


Names. 200 500 Total. 
2d Troop, Phila. City Cavalry.145 154 299 
Denver City Troop..i...eccess 144 148 292 
Squadron A, N. Y., first team. .140 147 287 
2d Troop, New Jersey......... 144 143 287 


Ist Troop, Phila. City Cavalry.138 142 280 


Under most unfavorable conditions the 
U. S. Engineers won the regimental skir- 
mish team match, the U. S. Marine Corps 
was second, the scores being 438 and 417, 
respectively. 

One of the most interesting matches of 
the shoot was that for the Dryden Trophy 
on September Ist, in which the New Jer- 
sey team were the winners with an aggre- 
gate of 991. District of Columbia was 
second, U. S. Cavalry third, U. S. Navy 
fourth, with respective scores of 959, 944 
and 940. Illinois and the U. S. Marine 
Corps were sixth and seventh, each with a 
score also of 940. Here is each man’s score 
on the winning team: 

1. NEW JERSEY. 
200 600 1,000 Aggre- 
Yds. Yds. Yds. _ gate. 


Major A. Rowland...... 41 42 35 118 
Capt. W. A. Tewes...... 42 47 38 127 
Lieut. C. F. Silvester..... 43 48 36 127 
Sergt. J. R. Williams..... 43 44 38 125 
Lieut. W. A. Baker....... 39 42 39 120 
Lieut: Hi. 1. Salth...... 43 43 40 126 
Major W. S. Price....... 39 45 43 127 
Capt. W. B. Martin...... 44 40 37 121 

Grand total ...%...<.....99@ -g5t: (96 9gI 


The Company Tyro Match, four teams 
of three men, was won by the Ist Illinois 
Infantry, with an aggregate score of 139. 
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1st Denver City Troop was second, having 
scored 138, and Company 8th, 6th Massa- 
chusetts, third, with 136 points. 

Six men of the 6th Massachusetts cap- 
tured the Regimental Championship Team 
Match. They scored 772 points. The 2d 
Ohio, 1st Maine and 71st New York were 
second, third and fourth, respectively, with 
735, 732 and 730 points. 

In the revolver competitions the Team 
Match Championship was won by Squad- 
ron A, N. G. N. Y., their five men scoring 
g60 points. Battery A, N. G. N. J., shot 
in the second honors, with a score of 732, 
and a team from Kansas were third, with 
604 points. 


3 Prizes, 3 Entries. Shot at 50 yards range. 
1. Squadron A, N. G. N. Y. 
D.F. R.F. Ag. 





Cant: Mi - FE. Ss Sy ccc ceces 119 81 200 
Sergt: A, W. Patnaia.........: 127 2 199 
Pvt. T. Ge Oe... os ceca. 130 62 192 
Pvt. P. Le Boutilfier.......... 115 82 197 
Pet. Wy Ti. eee. 6 eer ecs 112 60 172 

Cora CHE i Sos naa id ci 603 357 960 

2. Battery A, N. G. N. J. 

Lieut. F. A. Reimer........... 95 45 140 
a Se ee 105 68 173 
Pvt. W. M. Hopwood......... 70 19 89 
Pvt. C. Hollingsworth......... 109 56 165 
Corpl. W. F. Hurlburt......... 112 53 165 

ROME COUR iivce sncbarenes 491 241 732 

3. Kansas Team. 

Gk We Ais PRIOR. 0.06 vic 0.ce's« 89 II 100 
Es. TARY Ginna vs oie Sdwanse he 99 56 155 
RA: TAI ick den tudes 109 32 141 
PACU IE eis bioie vs chest mares 85 24 109 
PERI TIRGNO ok Sed cases 90 9 99 

MGRE) CORRE oan oi chncese dau 472 132 604 


J. A. Dietz won the revolver match for 
all comers, with a score of 129; T. Le- 
Boutillier was second with 128; Lieuten- 
ant R. H. Sayre, third, with 125; A. W. 
Putnam, fourth, with 124. The first four 
men were from New York. 
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Att Comers Squappep REVOLVER MartTcHu. 

5 Prizes. Range 50 yards. 27 Entries. 
eyes Geeees, New: Work... 5.00.05 cc0s eas 129 
2. T. Le Boutillier, New York.............. 128 
3. Lieut. R. H. Sayre, New York........... 125 
on. . fetnem, New York..............: 124 
eee cons) MOORE DARTONMING oo odin ss ccccaccscsc 12I 
Bees weeren, Mew VOrk fase. cic sszecwes 121 
7. Merritt Smith, New York................ 119 

On September 3d Private E. G. Simp- 


son, of Connecticut, won the President’s 
Match, scoring 193. Lieutenant Richard 
finished second, his score being 190. The 
match was shot in most annoying gusts of 
wind and occasional showers in the morn- 
ing, but it was wound up when conditions 


were at their best. 


200 600 R.F. Sk.G.T'L 
Pvt. E. C. Simpson. .29 28 42 04 193 
Lieut. Richard ..... 31 33 42 84 190 
Pvt. J. F. DeLoach. .26 32 38 93 189 
Sy 30 29 44 5 188 
Eeeut. Parker ...... 28 31 46 83 188 
Maj. F. E. Resche. .28 34 47 79 188 


By far the most important of all the 
matches was the National Team Contest, 
which began on September 4th. The rep- 
resentation from every branch of the serv- 


Gc tS 

200 

NE EMR 5 ios o's ind alien ny oss coek ova 45 
ne ERP CPPS ITEC Etre 42 
A CINGEE kas hb cs bSlrs¥ apc ddeey ooeve esas 4! 
NI os at ns pubue bess csene hee swe 39 
ee ia Chto e eee swans 43 
NN SOMME, npc cece vsessecicererccns 44 
AT OLOP CRETE TTCLE LL OTe 40 
EE ERIIEINNS soos cosv en sae scerccovveces 37 
EE NS ol Gisibanh cbse e's pe adsieke 39 
Sadan ky 0's 609009 sve 2:40 0:0 855 39 
Bement, Pickett 3... cee eevee cc vegeresss 41 
EE RIN 5 os iab ics a cvescessoseves'c 39 
ESN SE a ere 4890 
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ices, made up of the best military marks- 
men in the country, excited the greatest 
interest in the result. The long progress 
of the shoot and the varying chances of the 
teams kept things exciting in the first two 
days. at all times 
equal, on account of some teams being lo- 
cated in the shelter of the club house, which 
eliminated the annoyance of a heavy wind 
blowing from behind. The New Jersey 
and Massachusetts teams led in the early 
part of the second day, but the team from 
New York assumed second place at the 
end of the 800-yard firing, with New Jer- 
sey only two points in the lead. At the 
rapid-firing stage in the afternoon the New 
York team, with the most spectacular kind 
of shooting, overtook the leaders in the 
last stages of the second day’s shoot. The 
U. S. Infantry team, by steady exceptional 


Conditions were not 


shooting, landed the match, however, on 


the 6th, with a total of 3,256 points. The 
Cavalry was second with 3,191. Messa- 
chusetts took third honors, with 3,186 


points, leading New York by 28 points. 
The Navy and Marine Corps were fifth and 
sixth, scoring 3,131 and 3113, respectively. 
New Jersey finished in eighth place. 

Here is the personnel of the infantry 
team: 


Infantry Team. 








600 800 R.F.200 Skir. 1,000 Total. 
38 41 47 82 33 286 
38 46 49 92 45. 312 
40 44 48 35 35 243 
41 44 43 7 32 269 
41 38 40 64 37 263 
44 42 43 72 38 283 
4I 41 49 69 28 268 
41 37 44 74 30 263 
38 35 44 78 33 267 
38 39 49 63 30 258 
45 43 43 78 34 284 
42 48 43 54 34 260 
487 498 542 831 409 3256 
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Te ee te eee re SEGE. “99,. "WORE Sec che aeate oc cht dans samaee 2752 
S, 5 5 N ee di ee vas OP dalevae ae - Oh WE sc Rote case ck ha 2745 
A ES ac av oak'dnes ete ee i este rest Sie Ga COIN os chin ca shniveranecse nares 2731 
| PRES dab :c'g o oWis's ba dnl OsA TNE RIAs Sas) oh; (Cen gb eww be asegieeeeaeccate awe 2718 
Gr ae 2 Sa” GRE 5 os as ke een een tue onta:- of TERIOR od vn cada ba sevhawoweadecsi a eee 
ME, 20's 3 Pei Ba gy Be t cesar dees SOR BR TUM 2 didae nce side ae kce khan cae een 2513 
i; INE 55 a ra nied ais oa tle dee ae oon Se od aie nek Coed was Kao Relea ee 2507 
i: NINN ard S Pi od. GAs 0d ww eated male hanes ee > ae, TR ie. Si ces Fic hha seco eee ee 2353 
Si I whe cvkecads weed Daeesw bares 006. wh: Gy COLOUR 6 bes 6 8 oe eee oa «0 ee 
Ch, TN 6 dg a edaloe vas ¢cawneeenet 302 Sh) NE (ain us wsc% as baey so aiele we sle ne ee 
Mg a Se ee eee een te Mle TRE. ue Pale Cy ax Ooiics Cake ee 217 
Pe) = NE 8 ay) cscs ghaddweseceases Ss a NE oo os ow caw nies. nag 6 eee “=o ean 
CRA PONOR 5d wk cinwes sh dee cates ccaaeede cae. “SAL Wee Ow NEE AC cceccwasntenaeeee<hens 2140 
aa) CN ovate wtneweldeitbe salee a iae et Ste? NO coca evcsce bo seent ek Tee 
GO, * eeetens Os Gone. oi. ce disc ceneecees SE i FE BN isis 0 0 :cg wawslndixans ee ecco 2100 
C0 EE oie vis i Sac < cd vicaweds eeaeneae eS AS: ENR No ood. ines sascedsé@wnsedenee 2031 
eS re 6 oe ewes dxabcdbodeddereaden ee. Se SION oid 5 Ok inns enece ei suuaweree 1955 
Wc SIE PEIN o's Fras ea cow Bs ve nnn ea ene’ Sy. 00 Bacco iwc casi cde gangrene 1622 
eS err er eee oe Or per Terr ah ere 1560 
Si GRE sic ak oi Ae bh aie eeRea en eae’ CD? AR. I oak sy ina Shree renee anweaeieel 1485 





Lieutenant J. H. Dillon, of the Engineers, 
enjoyed the distinction of capturing the 
National Individual Match. In spite of a 
great deal of complaint from the manner in 
which the skirmishing work of many was 
accomplished, there is no doubt but what 


200 
1. Lieutenant J. H. Dillon, Engineers........ 44 
2. Lieutenant M. C. Mumma, Cavalry......... 41 
3. Captain H. Cavenaugh, Cavalry........... 44 
4: Private, TAGs BOE. dies cick s chiens vetoes 43 
s, Contes ©, S21. Sees BE. Co kc acces 43 
6. Corperal C. S. Jackson, Ores... i. .s.c cies 43 
7, Sergeant Agostini, Infantry............... 42 
8 ae, ae eee 43 
@ Serweant Riréch, MOR. 0. ccsscccicccs esac. 44 
to. Sermeant A. S: Corbett, No Y oi cscccescs 43 


Lieutenant Dillon won entirely on his owm 
merits. The score for the three days was: 
313 points. Two cavalry officers were 
second and third, Lieutenant M. C. Mumma 
and Captain H. Cavenaugh, with scores of: 
304 and 301. The scores were as follows= 


Slow Slow Slow R.F. 
600 800 1000 200 Skir. Total. 


46 43 40 49 gI 313 
43 47 40 47 86 304 
44 40 33 44 go 30% 
47 43 43 49 76 301 
43 41 29 48 04 208 
46 41 38 47 83 298 
42 47 44 48 75 2098 
42 44 33 40 . 85 296 
45 39 2 48 78 206 
46 48 40 44 74 205 





Lieutenant Samuel M. Parker, 29th U. S. 
Infantry, won the National Pistol Match, 
against a large field, with 238 points. Cap- 


1. Lieutenant S. M. Parker, U. S. Infantry....... 
. Captain Smith, Squadron A, N. Y............ 
ieee: CSR ee, MU as ak var keen be 
. Captain Macnab, U. S. Infantry............... 
Sergeant Putnam, Squadron A, N. Y........ 
5. Captain Hamilton, U. S. Cavalry............ 
Captain Graham, U. S. Infantry.............. 


mak w Wb 


a 


NI 


tain Smith, Squadron A, New York, was 
second, and Sergeant C. E. Orr third, with 


scores of 235 each. 


S. # r. R. R. Total. 
15 25 50 15 25 
41 50 47 50 50 238 
44 48 43 50 50 235 
45 48 2 50 50 235 
44 46 44 50 50 234 
2 47 44 50 50 233 
41 48 43 50 50 232 
43 47 45 47 50 232 
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Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and will be 


published at the earliest date possible. 


HARPER-HYDE 
At New York, N. Y., August 25, 1906, Mr. 
James Philip Harper and Miss Florence Emily 


Hyde, sister of 1st Lieutenant Arthur P. S. Hyde, 
Art. Corps. 


BLISS-GINGRICH 


At San Francisco, Cal., August 23, 1906, Post 
Commissary Sergeant Fred P. Bliss, U. S. A, 
and Miss Lucile S. Gingrich. 


WALSH-McBRIDE 


At Columbia, Pa., August 25, 1906, Assistant 
Naval Constructor John Henry Walsh and Miss 
Jessie Chambers McBride. 


DALY-KOEHLER 
At West Point, N. Y., September 11, 1906, 
Lieutenant Edmund L. Daly and Miss Beatrice 
Koehler, daughter of Captain Herman J. Koehler. 


HICKS-MULLEN 


At Staten Island, N. Y., September 6, 1906, 
Lieutenant George L. Hicks, Jr., Art. Corps, U. 
S. A., and Miss Mabel Mullen. 


JONES-GREEN 


At Dallas, Texas, August 15, 1906, Lieutenant 
Clifford Jones, Art. Corps, U. S. A., and Miss 


Bess Green. 


ATKIN-RAYMOND 


At Bordentown, N. J., September 6, 1906, J. F. 
B. Atkin and Miss Louise Lansing Raymond, 
granddaughter of the late Captain George B. 


Raymond. 


KINTNER-GRICE 


At Portsmouth, Va., September 6, 1906, Assist- 
ant Naval Constructor Ed. G. Kintner, U. S. N., 


and Miss Susie Brooks Grice. 


McCOMBS-PRATT 


At Carlisle, Pa., September 8, 1906, Dr. Robert 
S. McCombs and Miss Richenda Pratt, daughter 
of Brigadier-General Richard H. Pratt, U. S. A. 


WOODBURY-TREMONT 


At Manila, P. I., September 12, 1906, Captain 
Frank T. Woodbury, Med. Dept., U. S. A., and 


Miss Caroline Townsend Tremont. 


CULBERTSON-HEIGHE 


At Greenfield Hill, Conn., September 12, 1906, 
Midshipman William Linn Culbertson, Jr., U. S. 
N., and Lisa Winchester Heighe. 


O’'CONNOR-GOULD 


At Oakland, Cal., September 1, 1906, Captain 
Roderic P. O’Connor, U. S. A., and Miss Ger- 


trude Gould. 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


“se Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 
branch of the service. All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 
no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 

From August 9th to August 16th the troops 
of this district held a series of home manceuvres 
by going into camp behind their guns and 
assimilating, as far as possible, the conditions 
of actual warfare. The navies of all the prin- 
cipal powers in turn made imaginary attempts 
to enter the sound and destroy the navy yard 
at Bremerton and levy tribute on Seattle and 
Tacoma but all were repulsed. While the com- 
batant position of the garrison were thus prac- 
ticing the stern game of war, the ladies of the 
fort sought amusement in entirely different and 
rather more original lines for on the night of 
August 15th while a portion of the troops were 
engaged in repelling an attempted landing Mrs. 
Masteller gave a “grown up baby party.” The 
ladies of the garrison each represented an in- 
fant of tender age. The guests were Mrs. R. 
P. Reeder, Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse, Mrs. Olm- 
sted, Mrs. Rorebeck, Mrs. Clark and Miss 
Clark. The prize for the best baby, a beautiful 
doll, was won by Mrs. Waterhouse. 

Lieutenant C. E. T. Lull returned on August 
13th from San Diego, Cal., where he had been 


on leave; as Mrs. Lull was in poor health she 
remained with the baby at the home of her 
parents in San Diego. 

On August 24th Mrs. C. A. Clark enter- 
tained at a card party. Her guests were Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Reeder, Mrs. Waterhouse, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Masteller, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Olmsted, Lieutenant and Mrs. Rorebeck, 
Miss Clark, Lieutenants Lull and Peterson and 
Mr. Preston. The prize, a very pretty Chinese 
bowl, was won by Lieutenant Olmsted. 

On August 27th Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse gave 
a farewell tea on the occasion of her departure 
for American Lake where she will join her 
husband, Dr. Waterhouse in camp. Her guests 
were Mrs. Reeder, Mrs. Masteller, Mrs. Rore- 
beck, Mrs. Olmsted, Mrs. Clark and Miss 
Clark. 

On August roth Lieutenant and Mrs. K. C. 
Masteller entertained at dinner, their guests being 
Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse and Lientenant C. E. T. 
Lull. 

Dr. Cass, C. S., is on duty at the post during 
the absence at the manceuvres of Dr. S. M. 
Waterhouse. 
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On September 2nd Lieutenant Lull and Dr. 
Cass were entertained at dinner by Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Rorebeck. 

On September 3rd Dr. Cass was entertained 
at dinner by Lieutenant and Mrs. Masteller. 

Captain Harry W. Newton of the 126th Com- 
pany has arrived at the post. Captain Newton 
paid a short visit here on August 24th but re- 
turned to Seattle, Wash., to enjoy the re- 
mainder of his leave. His arrival at the post is 
heartily welcomed as there is a great shortage 
of officers at present. 

Lieutenant Clark paid a short visit to Seattle 
in connection with the repairing of the steam- 
er “Thomas,” which has suffered some damage 
to her boiler. 

The district is at present without the services 
of a steamer as the “Cartwright” is undergoing 
extensive alterations. 

The district has been surrounded by forest 
fires during the month and the air was so thick 
with smoke as to have a very decided odor and 
to make it impossible to see across the Sound. 
Wild animals fleeing from the danger of the 
flames sought refuge in the towns and posts. 
Several deer were seen on the reservation and 
two were actually caught, one by a launch from 
the cable ship “Burnside.” 

Captain Kenneth Morton, O. D., is in the dis- 
trict on a tour of inspection of the armament 
and ordnance material at the four posts. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Miss Anderson has spent a week at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., as a guest of Mrs. R. K. Cravens. 

Mrs. Cruikshank and Lieutenant and Mrs. Wat- 
son have returned to the post from Fort Niagara. 

Captain Wm. M. Cruikshank spent a week here 
before going to Fort Sheridan to shoot for a 
place on the Army Pistol Team. He has just re- 
turned from Fort Sheridan. Captain Cruikshank 
won a silver medal at Fort Niagara in the Di- 
vision Pistdl Competition. 

The Misses Taylor are away for an extended 
visit at Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. 

Lieutenant Watson, Captain Lanza and Lieu- 
tenant Thomas. of this district, are at Sea Girt, 
where they have been detailed for duty as 
markers. Mrs. Watson will join Lieutenant Wat- 
son at Sea Girt. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. F. H. Lincoln leave this 
week for Ames, Iowa, the home of Lieutenant 
Lincoln. They will be gone about two months. 

Lieutenant Clarence Deems, Jr., has returned 
from his leave. 
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Mrs. Daniel H. Brush and Mr. Rapp Brush 
left this week for New York. Mr. Brush will 
go on to Exeter in a few days, where he is at- 
tending college. Mrs. Brush will stop at Fort 
Howard en route to St. Louis, where she will 
join Colonel Brush, I. G., the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 

Colonel and Miss Anderson entertained at din- 
ner last week, the guests being Lieutenant and 
Mrs. F. H. Lincoln and Mrs. James D. Watson. 

3orn, to Lieutenant and Mrs. William F. Mor- 
rison, on September 6, a daughter, Virginia Ran- 
dolph Morrison. 


Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


We are at last hopeful of Fort Hamilton’s 
future and encouraged by the glad news that be- 
sides the new barracks and bachelor officers’ 
quarters, a gymnasium and post exchange will be 
begun. Captain Peter C. Hains, Jr., has been 
ordered here as constructing quartermaster. He 
arrived with Mrs. Hains and family on Septem- 
ber 12. 

Major Henry Ludlow, who arrives the latter 
part of September, will be in command of the 
post until the return of Colonel Grimes. 

Most enjoyable have been the several bridge 
parties which succeeded each other at intervals 
of a few days. The first was August 16, when 
Mrs. Read, of the Shore Road, gave to the 
ladies of the post and many others in the vicinity 
a most delightful afternoon. The guests from 
the garrison were Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. Tompkins, 
Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Edwards, Mrs. Hinkle and Mrs. 
Andruss. Among the others were Miss Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Bayne, Miss Gelston and Mrs. An- 
druss, Sr., of Bay Ridge. The post was repre- 
sented among the prize winners by Mrs. Grimes 
and Mrs. Hinkle. 

The next bridge party was given by Mrs. An- 
druss, of the post, on Thursday, August 23, to 
meet her sister-in-law, Mrs. Otto, of Buffalo. 
This party was a delightful surprise to all in that 
it was “Japanese.” ‘A little Japanese fan, as a 
favor, was found at each place, and the many 
and pretty prizes were Japanese. Mrs. Read, 
whose score was highest, won a vase; Miss 
Hinkle, a vase; Mrs. Andruss, Sr., a cup and 
saucer; Mrs. Otto, a candlestick, and Mrs. Rob- 
erts, a cup and saucer. 

Wednesday, August 29, Mrs. Bayne, of the 
Shore Road gave a large bridge, including all 
the ladies of the post and many from outside. 
The post ladies did bravely, even against the 
“professionals” of the Shore Road; two proved 
their ability by winning prizes. They were Mrs. 
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Landers and Mrs. Grimes. The prizes were 
beautiful and many. 

On September 1 Mrs. Hinkle entertained for 
Miss Hinkle at a “Russian” bridge. At each 
place, as a favor, was a Siberian spoon, and all 
of the prizes were brasses from the Russian 
quarter in New York. The first prize, a tray, 
was won by Mrs. Andruss, of Bayside, the second, 
a fern-dish, by Miss Hinkle, the third, a bowl, 
by Mrs. Andruss, of the post, and fourth 
prize, a candlestick, by Mrs. Otto, of Buf- 
falo. The rooms were attractively decorated 
with golden rod. At the four tables were Mrs. 
Grimes, Mrs. Landers, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Stone, 
Mrs. Bayne, Mrs. Lynch, Mrs. Andruss, Sr., 
Miss Gelston, Miss Hopkins, Mrs. Willets, Mrs. 
Andruss, Miss Hinkle, Mrs. Read, Mrs. Otto 
and Mrs. Roberts. 

Wednesday, August 22, was Field Day. The 
o8th Company scored the highest number of 
points; the 84th Company, second, and the 51st, 
last. 

Labor Day, September 3, all the quartermaster 
boats took the various posts up to Oyster Bay 
to see the naval review. The Gen. Meigs took 
the Fort Hamilton, Fort Wadsworth and Fort 
Hancock people. The sea was very choppy, and 
three or four of the ladies suffering from “mal de 
mer” were forced to retire to the captain’s and 
mate’s staterooms. The others on board enjoyed 
the scenery, lunch at all hours, and a few rubbers 
of “bridge” in the cabin. 

Mrs. Patton and children have arrived from 
Charleston, S. C. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Edwards and Miss Oliver 
left by way of the Old Dominion Line for Fort 
Monroe. 

Miss Hinkle left September 4 for South Bend, 
Ind. 

Major Harmon and family left the last of 
August for Fort Hancock. The morning of 
their departure Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle and 
Miss Hinkle entertained Mrs. Harmon, the 
Misses Harmon, Mr. Willard Harmon and Mr. 
Hubert Harmon at a farewell “breakfast.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Roberts left for Washington early 
in September. They were entertained by Mrs. 
Brewster before leaving. The entire garrison is 
more than sorry to lose Dr. Roberts. 

Captain and Mrs. Hancock returned on Sep- 
tember 15 from Maine. 


West Point in September 


The week following the return of the corps 
from practice march was the gayest of the sea- 
son. There were small cadet hops on Monday, 
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Wednesday and Saturday evenings, and on Tues- 
day, the 28th, a furlough hop occurred. This, 
the closing hop of the summer series, was well 
attended as usual. The long programme of 
thirty-six dances and four extras was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the large number of guests, who 
were received by Mrs. Mills. The card, specially 
designed for the occasion, bore on the cover, 
under the crest of 1908 stamped in gold, a daintily 
colored representation of a cadet and his partner 
enjoying the moon-flooded landscape from the 
loggia of Cullum during an_ intermission. 
Among the dancers were: The Misses Larned, 
Carson, Gandy, Watson, Ayres, Franklin, Gor- 
don, Mitchell, Carrere, Atkinson, Halleck, Crane, 
Huse, Connelly, Glass, Meneely, Sage, Bergman, 
Dorothy Smith, Scott, White, Murtha, Bryce 
Gray, Grisch, Blodgett, Dorr, Getty, Ellwood, 
Alesshire, Orton, Colgate, Stockton and many 
more. The officers of the new detail and their 
wives made their first appearance socially. The 
returning furloughmen bore back to the Point 
many relatives and friends in their wake. 

Even for the ever-busy cadet the 28th was an 
unusually busy day. About 9.45 a. m. the corps 
marched away to barracks, leaving Camp J. M. 
Schofield standing, as the soaked condition of the 
tents from their thorough drenching of the pre- 
vious day prevented the picturesque “breaking of 
camp,” a_ spectacle annually witnessed with 
mingled feelings by the friends of the first and 
third classes. The furloughmen returned in a 
body about 1 p. m. on a boat which they had 
chartered for the occasion. The decorations of 
their craft and the selections furnished by the 
boat’s band were in keeping with the mournful 
character of their feelings. 

The following list of appointments, showing 
several changes from that published in June, 
went into effect at 2 p. m. on August 28: 

Upon the recommendation of the Commandant 
of Cadets, the following appointments of cadet 
officers and corporals in the Battalion of Cadets 
are announced to take effect at 2 p. m. on the 
28th inst.: To be captains—Cadets Harris, Bane, 
Eastman, C. L.; Cruse, O’Connor and Holabird. 
To be lieutenant and adjutant—Cadet Watkins. 
To be lieutenant and quartermaster—Cadet Bart- 
lett. To be lieutenants—Cadets Pfiel, Murray, 
M.; Lang, Taylor. H. L.; Wagner, Alexander, 
R. G.; Coleman, F. H.; Coles, T. L.; Watson, 
H. L.; Howard, Kimball; Rice, C. H.; Lott, 
Marley, Castle, Moose, Gallaghy and Steese. To 
be corporals—Cadets Greble, Stearns, Lee, 
Marks, E. H.; Rumbough, Patten, C. F.; Simp- 
son, Godfrey, Smith, R. D.; McNabb, Johnson, 
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R. D.; Lyman, Philom, Kelly, Delano, Harring- 
ton, Richardson, Beardslee, Moore, L.; Taylor, 
H. L.; Mathnes, W. F.; Catron, Mills, Fuller, 
Erlenkotter, Mountford, Sears, Eichelberger, 
Goetz and Hobson. 

A series of interesting events have occurred 
in farewell to the old and welcome to the new 
Superintendent, among which have been the fol- 
lowing: On Thursday afternoon, August 30, the 
Superintendent was tendered a review of the 
Battalion of Cadets at 5 p. m., at which, accom- 
panied by the Commandant, Adjutant and his 
aide, General Mills took official leave of the body 
of young men whose welfare has been his special 
care and interest for the past eight years. On 
the same evening General and Mrs. Mills were 
the guests of the resident mess at a farewell re- 
ception held in their house at the club from 9.30 
until 11 p. m. The U. S. M. A. orchestra, sta- 
tioned opposite the building, rendered delightful 
selections throughout the evening. The weather 
‘was clear and warm, the bright moonlight 
flooded river and plain, save where dark clouds 
hung over the distant hills; the club was bril- 
liantly lighted and the scene most attractive. 
General and Mrs. Mills were assisted in receiv- 
ing by Colonel Scott, Colonel and Mrs. Larned, 
Colonel and Mrs. Dudley, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Mrs. Howze and Mr. Travers, the chaplain. 
‘There were present the officers of the new detail 
with their wives and residents of the nearby 
country seats, in addition to the present detail. 
Old friends and new bade adieu and “bon voy- 
age” to General and Mrs. Mills, who on the fol- 
lowing day, bade farewell to the Point, leaving 
on the afternoon boat, the New York, which was 
gaily decorated in their honor with flying pen- 
nants. As the distinguished guests were received 
aboard by Mr. Olcott, the band on the boat 
played the “Star Spangled Banner,” while from 
the friends gathered on the wharf rose the West 
Point cheer, ending with “Mills, Mills, Mills.” 
On Tuesday, September 4, General and Mrs. 
Mills sailed on the Kaiser Wilhelm. They will 
spend the General’s four months’ delay in Euro- 
pean travel before joining at Fort McKinley, 
Philippine Islands. The best wishes of all go 
with them on their voyage and wish them much 
happiness at their new station. 

After bidding farewell to the old, the garrison 
turned in welcome to the new Superintendent 
and Mrs. Scott at a reception given in their honor 
on Wednesday evening, September 12, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Mrs. Howze. Again the 


night was balmy and summerlike. The Com- 
quarters were 


mandant’s attractive lighted 


within and without, the piazza having been hung 
with brightly colored lanterns. General, Mrs. 
and Miss Scott received with Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Mrs. Howze, and “all were present or ac- 
counted for” during the evening. “Among those 
present,’ the number would practically include 
the officers and ladies of the post, were: Cap- 
tain Pierce, Major and Mrs. Gandy, Colonel 
Larned, Lieutenant-Colonel Echols, Lieutenant 
E. G. Davis, Colonel Tillman, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Mrs. and Miss Gordon, Colonel and Mrs. Wood, 
Colonel and Mrs. Dudley, Major and Mrs. Car- 
son, General and Mrs. Summer, Major and Mrs. 
Patrick, Captain and Mrs. Johnson, Lieutenant 
Ansell, Captain R. P. Davis, Captain and Mrs. 
Newbold, Lieutenant and Mrs. McDonough, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Bettison, Captain Koehler, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Ennis, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Simonds, General and Mrs. Page, Miss Page, 
Lieutenant Browning, Captains Bottoms, Blake- 
ly, Oliver, Exton, Smith, M. F.; Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Martin, Lieutenant Scott, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Baer, Lieutenant Cornly, Mrs. Vauthiet, 
Captain Mitchell, the Misses Mitchell, Major and 
Mrs. Lissek, Miss Newland, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Whitlock, Dr. and Mrs. Oliver, Chaplain Travers, 
Rev. Mr. Weir, Mr. Ward, Captain and Mrs. 
Marshall, Captain and Mrs. Thayer, Captain and 
Mrs. Woodruff, Lieutenant W. D. Smith, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Casad, Captain and Mrs. Brown, 
Captain and Mrs. Coe, Captain and Mrs. Rand, 
Captain and Mrs. Lewis, Captain and Mrs. 
O’Hern, Lieutenant Hunt, Captain and Mrs. An- 
drews, Captain and Mrs. Summersall, the Misses 
Mordecai, Lieutenant and Mrs. Morris, Captain 
and Mrs. Christian, Lieutenant and Mrs. Wes- 
son, Captain and Mrs. Kelly, Captain W. R 


‘Smith, Captain Paine, Mrs. S. S. Paine, Captain, 


Mrs. and Miss Franklin, Lieutenant Carleton, 
Lieutenant Russell, Lieutenant Howze, Drs. 
Hanner and Smith, Lieutenant Carpenter, Lieu- 
tenant Fenton, Lieutenant Stilwell, Lieutenant 
Grey, Captain Foy, Lieutenant Frazier, Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. Lynch, Messrs. Quevedo and Asen- 
sis, Captain and Mrs. Brader, Miss Brader, Mrs. 
W. C. Buttler, Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Butterfield and 
Miss Haldane. At the daintily appointed table 
Mrs. Gordon served ice cream, and Mrs. Mar- 
shall, coffee, while on the veranda Mrs. Coe dis- 
pensed punch. 

To return to events in regular order, the 
Chaplain returned to the post in time to conduct 
services in the Cadet Chapel on August 26. 
Morning service was held in the chapel on that 
date for the last time this season. After the 
return of the corps the Memorial Hall services 
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were resumed. Each Sunday morning service is 
held in Cullum Hall at 10.45 and evening service 
at the Cadet Chapel at 7.30 p. m. 

Rev. Mr. J. P. Franks, of Salem, Mass., 
preached at the evening service at the chapel on 
last Sunday. 

A very stormy morning had the effect of 
greatly diminishing the size of the throng of 
Labor Day visitors, but those who braved the 
weather of the morning were rewarded by a per- 
fect afternoon and by the unique spectacle of a 
drill by British soldiers at West Point, as the 
Foot Guards of the Governor General of Ottawa 
arrived by special West Shore train shortly after 
4 p.m. To the crowds waiting on the brow of 
the hill the brilliant red and gold uniforms of 
the visiting band were the first visible tokens of 
the arrival of the distinguished guests. The band 
leader, Joseph Brown, was at one time a cornet 
soloist in the West Point Band. He was 
speedily recognized by his old friends. The pic- 
turesque uniform of the Guards, black shakos 
with a touch of red, long red coats and black 
trousers, the dragoons’ brass helmets and white 
plumes, the blue-black artillery uniform with 
white helmet, all were remarked in the brilliant 
picture presented by the long line which wound 
slowly up the long, steep hill in time to the drum 
beat. They had been met by Captain L. P. Oli- 
ver, 12th Cavalry, who marched in line with 
Colonel H. A. Bate and his staff. Other officers 
accompanying the party were Captain Coe, Ad- 
jutant of the Academy; Captains Bundel and Si- 
monds and Lieutenant Grey. With Colonel Bate 
were Major Morrison, Captains Cunningham 
and O’Hara. When the level of the parade 
ground was reached the “band began to play,” 
and the troops made the circuit of the grass 
plain to the tunes of “The British Grenadiers,” 
the various bugle calls, “Long, Long Ago” “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” “Maryland, My Maryland.” When 
opposite the visitors’ seats they lined up to watch 
the cadets as the battalion marched on the plain 
for review. The Foot Guards and the less dis- 
tinguished visitors testified their appreciation of 
the faultless drill by loud applause. That of the 
Canadians sounded like a volley. When the re- 
view was over, the cadets gathered in front of 
the barracks and the Guards “evoluted,” to use a 
cadet term. Their step was shorter and quicker 
than the regulation step of the cadet; their hands 
moved in time with. their feet in marching time. 
Colonel Bate left the line and, walking to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Howze, Commandant of the 
Cadets, escorted that officer the length of the 
line. At the conclusion of the Guards’ review 
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the red-coated troops obeyed with alacrity the 
commands to “uncover” and “sit down.” The 
heavy shakos were removed and the men seated 
themselves comfortably on the edge of the grass 
plain to watch the cadets at “guard mounting.” 
The extreme simplicity of the commands struck 
all. “Lay down guns,” was literally obeyed, the 
guns having been placed on the grass. “Sit down” 
sounded oddly in cadet ears. After guard mount- 
ing the hospitality of the club was tendered the 
visiting officers, meanwhile a fine concert by the 
visiting band was thoroughly enjoyed. “God Save 
the King” was among the selections. Shortly 
after 7 o’clock the visitors took a reluctant adieu 
of their hosts and marched down the hill, their 
band playing “The Girl I left Behind Me.” 

The perfect afternoon with the Point at its 
loveliest, the brilliant hues of the visitors’ uni- 
forms contrasted with the cool tones of the cadet 
grey and white, the music, the friendly inter- 
change of courtesies between the representatives 
of the Old World and the New, all combined to 
form a beautiful picture long to be remembered 
by all who witnessed it. 

The Spring was ushered in with the ringing of 
wedding bells and the early Fall has been marked 
by a like happy event. On Tuesday, September 
11, Miss Beatrice Otillie Koehler, daughter of 
Captain Herman J. Koehler, and Lieut. Edmund 
Leo Daley of the Corps of Engineers, a star grad- 
uate of the class of 1906, were married in the 
pretty Roman Catholic chapel, (the Church of the 
Holy Trinity), Monsignor C. G. O’Keefe officiat- 
ing. The interior of the chapel was tastefully 
decorated with palms and cut flowers. Officers 
in full dress uniform, ladies in summer costume, 
assembled long before the hour announced for 
the ceremony, 10 o’clock. Mass had been cele- 
brated at an earlier hour and the wedding service 
was brief. The mother of the bride and the 
mother of the groom, the latter from Worcester, 
Mass., were the most important guests present. 
Among the number were: Col. Scott, Mrs. Dud- 
ley, Lt. Col. and Mrs. Howze, Col. and. Mrs. 
Larned, Misses Louise and Aldela Larned, Mrs. 
Wood, Col. Tillman, Mrs. and Miss Gordon, Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Carson, Miss .Margaret Carson, 
Mrs. Patrick, Judge and Mrs. Upson, Miss New- 
lands, Lieut. and Mrs. McDonough, Lieut. and 
Mrs. Ansell, Mrs. Martin, Major and Mrs. Sis- 
sak, Dr. and Mrs. Oliver, Capt. and Mrs. Sum- 
merall, the Misses Mordecai, Mr. and Mrs. Vant- 
liet, Mrs. Franklin, Miss Ruth Franklin, Mrs. 
Paine, Miss Craney, Mrs. Christian, Mrs. Wes- 
son, Capts. Smith, M. F., and Sexton, Mrs. Coe, 
Mrs. Andrews, Gen. and Mrs. Page, Mrs. Si- 
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monds, Miss Page, Capt. and Mrs. Marshall and 
many more. The early hour of the service pre- 
vented the attendance of all officers engaged in 
morning academic duty. 

The first strains of the Lohengrin march 
sounded from the band stationed in the gallery. 
All stood “attention” as the bridal procession 
passed slowly up the aisle to the chancel where 
Monsignor O’Keefe stood waiting to perform the 
ceremony, while to the right, the groom, attended 
by his best man, Cadet James L. Walsh, awaited 
the coming of the bride. The ushers, Cadets 
John W. Lang and Patrick J. Morrissey led, fol- 
lowed by the two bridesmaids, Miss Katharine 
Daley, of Worcester, Mass., and Miss Hazel Mc- 
Kay of Wappingers Falls, N. Y. Next came 
Miss Virginia Koehler, sister of the bride. The 
costumes of bridesmaids and maid of honor were 
of white, with large white hats festooned with 
long strings of pink tulle. They carried bouquets 
of pink double asters. Attired in an exquisite 
wedding gown of a fabric which fell in graceful 
folds, the princesse style of its fashioning be- 
coming her slender figure, wearing a long veil of 
tulle, the bridal bouquet which she bore com- 
pleting the effect of snowy whiteness, the bride 
followed, leaning upon her father’s arm. The 
brief ceremony was performed and Monsignor 
O’Keefe directly afterward was the first to con- 
gratulate the happy pair. After a very short trip 
Lieut. and Mrs. Daley started for Fort Mason, 
California, the groom’s first station, whither all 
good wishes follow them. 

With September a new schedule begins. 
Reveille, 6 A. M.; Sundays and holidays, 7 A. M. 
Recitations, 7:55 A. M. to 12:10 P. M., and 1:25 
to 3:30 P. M. Cavalry drill daily for first class 
from 11 A. M. to 12 M. In fine weather on 
Cavalry Plain, cold or stormy weather in Hall. 
Dinner, 12:15 P. M.; Sundays and holidays, 1 
P. M. Inspection, Saturdays 1:25 P. M. Infan- 
try and Artillery drill except Wednesday, Satur- 
day and Sunday, 3:40 to 4:40 P. M. Dress 
parade (in Barracks) except Wednesday and 
Saturday, 4:55 P. M. Guard Mounting, Saturday 
immediately after Inspection; Sunday, 4:40 P. 
M.; Wednesday, 3:40 P. M. Church, Memorial 
Hall, 10:45; Roman Catholic Chapel 10:15 A. M. 
Supper immediately after parade. Call to quar- 
ters, 7:15 P. M. Tattoo, 9:30. Taps, 10 P. M. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Lieutenant Gregory, 5th Cavalry, was absent 
for some days the past month. He had charge 
of the transportation of some general prison- 
ers to Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
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Lieutenant Colonel R. K. Evans, Fifth Infan- 
try, has assumed command. of the post and re- 
cruiting depot. The colonel has just been re- 
lieved from duty in the military secretary’s de- 
partment in Washington. 

Captain C. C. Smith, 14th Cavalry, who has 
had command of C company for the past year, 
has accepted the position of governor of the 
province of Davoo in the Philippines. Captain 
Smith is known as a magazine writer, having 
contributed a number of interesting Philippine 
articles to the magazines. 

Corporal Arthur Butler, Signal Corps, re- 
ported for duty in connection with the identifi- 
cation photographic work of the Army. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Nelson A. Goodspeed 
are rejoicing over the arrival of an infant son. 

Crude coal oil is being used on the ponds 
of the reservation as a destroyer and preven- 
tative of mosquitoes. 

Mrs. E. J. Ely has for a guest Mrs. P. P. 
Harper of Sioux City, Ia. 
sister of Mrs. Ely. 

Sergeant James Payne, a drill instructor at 
the barracks, has been transferred as a ser- 
geant of infantry. 

Lieutenant B. R. Camp, oth Cavalry, has 
been relieved as signal officer and the position 
is now filled by Lieutenant E. J. Ely. 

Mrs. L. W. Cornish has received notice of 
the death of her mother at Windham, N. Y. 

So great have been the depredations in the 
fruit orchards here, that it has been found nec- 
essary to establish cossack posts to prevent fur- 
ther trouble. 

A big crowd of officers, soldiers and civilians 
witnessed the special field day held here on 
the athletic field and on the parade ground. The 
colored troops of the 9th Cavalry took part and 
also other soldiers of the garrison. Cash prizes 
were given. Lieutenant T. B. Esty had charge 
of affairs, assisted by Lieutenant E. L. Cox 
and Lieutenant N. A. Goodspeed. Lieutenant 
Gregory acted as starter; Captain Littebrant 
and Captain Smith were judges, while Mayor 
W. H. Banester acted in the capacity of ref- 
eree. 

The events were varied and interesting and 
proved very enjoyable both to spectators and 
participants. The first event was the 100 yard 
dash, followed by the running high jump, 20 
yard hurdle race, pole vaulting, fencing contest 
on horseback, mounted tug of war, mounted re- 
lay race, mounted rescue race, 440 yards run, 
and an obstacle face. 


Mrs. Harper is a 
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A board of officers, appointed to investigate 
a report upon the cases of recruits found unfit 
for service, consists of Captain L. W. Cornish, 
Lieutenant W. G. Heaton and Surgeon C. A. 
Myers. 

Mrs. Ely, wife of Lieutenant Ely, was very 
ill for some days, but is recovering again. 

First Sergeant Charles Van den Deale, 17th 
recruit company, 
months’ furlough. 

Sergeant Philip Eardley has been detailed 


has been granted a_ two 


ordnance sergeant, and has charge of the fire 
station under the 
marshal. 

James Bilbro has been assigned to the Tenth 
Infantry band and has gone to Fort Seward, 
Alaska. 

Lieutenant J. V. Kuznik, oth Cavalry, re- 
mained in the post in charge of the Quarter- 
master’s department, after the 9th Cavalry left. 

Lieutenant C. W. Cole, 9th Cavalry, was re- 
lieved from duty as post adjutant and took 
command of L troop. 

Major George Holloway, paymaster of St. 
Louis, paid off the entire command this month. 
About 800 men received pay. 

Sergeant William M’Gown, Ist Cavalry, drill 
instructor, received his discharge, his term of 
He re-enlisted to be 
assigned to the recruit depot as sergeant. 

Ordnance Sergednt Thomas Kelley was re- 
tired after thirty years’ service. 


direction of the chief fire 


service having expired. 


Double timing 
in Cuba and the Philippines made his actual 
service about twenty-five years. 

Francis P. Schilck, post printer. died recently 
of tuberculosis at Fort Bayard, N. M. 

Alvin Eckdah, sergeant of the Quartermas- 
ter’s department, and Miss Zenobia Fitzpatrick 
were married in Clayton. 

James T. Parker, station agent at the bar- 
racks for the Iron Mountain Railway. is absent 
on a vacation spent on the St. Lawrence river. 

Mrs. Sarira Egnew was a guest of friends 
in the garrison for some weeks. 


Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 


Captain Koehler, who has been adjutant and 
statistical officer at the Pistol Com- 
petition has returned. He is ordered to proceed 
to Fort Riley, Kans., to assume command of the 
20th Battery, Field Artillery (Horse). 

Colonel G. N. Whistler has recently arrived at 
Fort Totten to take command of that post and to 
assume also the command of tke School of Sub- 


wision 
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marine Defense and the Artillery District of East- 
ern New York. 

Major Barney has just joined at Fort Totten 
from the Puget Sound District in Washington. 

Colonel Murray has left Fort Totten in order 
to assume his duties in Washington as assistant 
to the Chief of Artillery. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Steel were entertained at 
dinner as the guests of Major Clarence Deems 
on their arrival at the post. The former are re- 
cent arrivals from Fort Totten. Lieutenant Steel 
completed his promotion examinations at Fort 
Monroe a few days ago. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Apple are the latest ar- 
rivals at the post. They have just left Fort Mon- 
roe, at which garrison Lieutenant Apple has been 
a student officer for the past year in the Artillery 
School. 

On September 3 the officers and ladies from 
Forts Totten and Schuyler attended the review 
of the United States fleet at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, as the guests of Colonel and Mrs. G. N. 
Whistler on the torpedo planter. -The review 
was witnessed and greatly enjoyed from a point 
just outside of the line of the guard boats. Later 
in the afternoon luncheon was served. Among 
those present were Major and. Mrs, Wilcox, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Whitney, Captain and Mrs. McNeil, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Apple, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Crissy, Major Deems, Major Barney, Captain Cree, 
Captain Burgess, Captain Lamoreux, Lieutenant 
Lansing, Lieutenant Deems, Lieutenant Battle and 
Lieutenant Maybach. 


Annapolis, Md. 


Always something going on at Annapolis, it 
seems. This month another graduation, on the 
12th. 

The first eighty-six members of the class of 
1907, after a hot summer’s work, have been 
graduated eight months ahead of time and that 
meant no end of extra work on the part of 
both instructor and midshipman. There are 
several “star” men in this part of the class 
and Midshipman Gardner L. Caskey of Michi- 
gan stood number one. 

The graduation exercises simple as 
could be. There was a farewell hop in the 
armory on the evening of the 11th at which 
Mrs. Sands received with Midshipman W. H. 
Lee, First class. The prevailing hot weather 
made “white undress” the uniform for the 
dance, which turned oyt to be a delightfully in- 
formal affair. 

The 12th was a clear, bright day and at rey- 
eille the graduates marched around the grounds 


were 
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to the tune of “Out of the Wilderness”—an old 
custom. At 11 o'clock, to the tunes of the old 
Scotch airs, all hands proceeded to the Me- 
morial hall, where the ceremonies were held. 

The Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, Secretary of the 
Navy, addressed the graduates and delivered 
the diplomas. The superintendent congratulat- 
ed the class upon the excellent results attained 
during the summer when it was all work and 
no play. At noon, it was all over and baggage 
wagons hurried madly to the trains. 

The new Fourth class were alone until the 
end of the month, busy getting into shape to 
join the Brigade when formed in October. 

On the 20th the entire corps reported for 
duty from leave of absence and everything is 
in readiness for the beginning of the academic 
year. 

There are many changes of officers in the 
various departments though the heads of de- 
partments remain as before. 

The monitors which were engaged on the 
practice cruise and afterwards took part in the 
review at Oyster Bay, are now in reserve at 
the academy and will be used for instruction 
in ordnance and engineering. The destroyer 
Stringham and the torpedo boat Talbot are 
also used for this service. 

Athletics will soon be in full blast again. The 
football team returned from leave on the 24th 
and have been under Professor Dashiell’s in- 
struction. While prospects are not so bright 
as at this time last year, there are reasons to 
believe that Annapolis will. have a successful 
football season. Annapolis lost more men than 
did West Point from last year’s eleven, and 
West Point has the additional advantage of 
having former star players ordered back to the 
Point “for temporary duty,” that is, to coach 
the team. 

However, December first is a long way off 
yet. 

Officers’ quarters are filled up now and the 
social life begins anew. 

Among those welcomed back for a second 
tour of duty, are Lieutenant Commander and 
Mrs. Christy, Lieutenant Commander and Mrs. 
Beach, Lieutenant and Mrs. Moody. 

Commander and Mrs. J. K. Barton have re- 
turned from a month’s leave. 

Lieutenant and .Mrs. Hayne Ellis are on 
leave after the summer‘ cruise. 

Mrs. Cluverius and family have returned from 
the Maine coast. 


Lieutenant and Mrs. Laning are back from 
Sea Girt, where Lieutenant Laning had charge 


‘of the Navy rifle team. © 


Mrs. Curtin and family are home again from 
Bayport, Long Island. Lieutenant Curtin has 
command of the Talbot this year. 

Mrs. R. H. Jackson, wife of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Jackson of the Colorado, has been 
visiting in Annapolis. She will join her hus- 
band in China later in the fall. 

Professor and Mrs. Hendrickson are at home 
again in Blake Row. 

Many of the new buildings are completed 
and add greatly to the appearance of the 
grounds. The use of the new Academic build- 
ing will allow several of the temporary recita- 
tion buildings to be pulled down—a much- 
needed change. 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


G troop, 5th cavalry, returned from their 
three weeks’ practice march on August 290th. 
Their ride to Prescott, Arizona, where they re- 
mained four days, was mostly through very 
rough country and often on trails leading over 
steepest mountains but men and horses return- 
ed in good condition. 

Captain C. Sydney Haight started with E 
troop, 5th Cavalry, on September 15th for 
Phoenix, Arizona. With Captain Haight was. 
his brother, Mr. J. McVicker Haight, who will 
accompany the troop as far as Phoenix and 
there take a train for New York. 

Major Bishop left the post on September 
10th with his daughter whom he has taken to 
St. Louis, Mo., to place in the Convent of Visita- 
tion of that city. 

Lieutenant S. D. Smith left the post on Sep- 
tember 7th in command of the pay escort om 
its march to Holbrook, Arizona—distance nine- 
ty miles. 

Doctor Herbert Smith has returned to the 
garrison after two weeks in San Francisco. 
Upon his arrival Doctor Trueholt and his wife 
left for Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 

Quail, duck, pigeons and deer are beginning 
to be seen in large numbers and hunters are 
longing for the hunting season to open. 

Lieutenant Courtney Parker—late graduate 
from the West Pofftt military academy, has ar- 
rived and been assigned to G of the 5th. 

Indians are beginning to flock to the post 
with their annual supplies of wood and hay. 

Private Ambrose, Troop G, is in the hospital 
suffering from mental derangement. 
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Several of the post people attended the In- 
dian maiden dance which took place at Cedar 
Creek on September Ist. 

Lieutenant Hugh B. Myers is in command of 
the post during the absence of Major Bishop. 

Now that the warm season has ended tennis, 
baseball and other outdoor sports are freely 
indulged in. 

Trumpeter Straum, Troop G, was honorably 
discharged September 3 and at once accepted a 


position to take charge of the ranch and mail 
Black 
Arizona, twenty miles from the fort. 


station—that is soon to be—at River, 

Private Ramsey had an arm broken while at 
drill, his horse having fallen and rolled down 
a hill. 

Miss Hazel Kitchen, granddaughter of For- 
age Master Kitchen, started on September Ist 
for Stafford, Arizona, where she is to attend 
school. 


Fort Mclntosh, Texas 


Lieutenants Wiegenstein, Clark and Donald 


have returned from the rifle competitions 


Lieutenant Wiegenstein made fourth place on, 


the Division team and went to Chicago to 


compete for the Army team. 
Two members of the Army Infantry team 

who won the national trophy this year are from 

Tate of Company L and 


this post. Sergeant 


Sergeant Fox of Company M. It is under 
stood that both 


the east and in Canada before returning. The 


will attend other matches in 
men are planning a warm reception for them 
when they return. 

Fred W. 
tailed in the Quartermaster’s 


Lieutenant Bugbee has been de- 


Department with 
station in New York City, where he reported 
Mrs. 
Cornell accompanied him to New York. 
Captain M. J. Lenihan, who was on duty as 
Adjutant Camp Mabry 
manceuvres, has gone to Washington, D. C., to 


for duty on the first Bugbee and son 


General at during the 


take up his work in the Information Depart 
Staff. 
going to Washington he came to the post to 


ment, Second Division, General Before 
get his family who accompanied him to the 
Capitol city. 

Lieutenant H. A. Wiegenstein has been de 
tailed adjutant, recruiting officer, ordnance of- 
ficer, signal officer and in temporary charge of 
the hospital during the absence of surgeon 
Lieutenant P. H. Clark has been appointed ex 
change officer. 


On account of the absence of nine of the bat- 
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talion officers on detached service we have two 
companies without an officer present for duty. 
Lieutenant Donald has temporary command of 
Company K; Lieutenant Wiegenstein, the ad- 
jutant, has command of Company L; Lieuten- 
ant Clark is on duty with Company M, and 
Captain Childs has command of Company I. 

Captain O’Neil has been on sick report for 
several weeks with bruised arms. He was driv- 
ing a spirited team of horses which ran 
away with him and he was thrown against a 
telegraph pole, receiving severe injuries, but no 
broken bones developed. It will be several 
weeks before he will have control of his right 
arm. 

Captain Marshal Childs inspected and must- 
ered the battalion on the 31st ult. 

The 
march was made the latter part of the month 
to the and _ back. 


and L went out under Captain Childs on the 


regular monthly three-day practice 


target range Companies | 
M and K under 


Water 


carried in 


27th of August, and Companies 
Lieutenant Donald went out on the 29th. 
for the entire command had to be 
wagons, as there is no suitable drinking water in 
the country. 


The 
eral dances given by the Lachusa Club at Laredo 


officers have been entertained at sev- 
during August 


Lieutenant Linwood E. Hanson, 26th Infan- 
try, who was relieved as constructing quar- 
termaster by Lieutenant James Blyth, 25th In- 
fantry, has been ordered to remain at the post 
Lieutenant 


until Blyth becomes familiar with 


the work in progress. It is thought that the 
new officers’ quarters and the barracks will be 
under roof by the new year and ready for oc- 
cupancy in the early spring 

\ general court martial consisting of Cap- 
P. O’Neil, Captain Marshal Childs, Lieu- 
tenants Hanson, Donald and Blyth with Lieu- 


tain J 


tenant Clark as judge-advocate has been in ses- 
sion trying Private Frazier of the 26th Infan- 
try for desertion and larceny. Chaplain T. G. 
Steward is defending the prisoner. 

Dr, Halsell of Laredo has been the attending 
surgeon in the post during the absence of Dr. 
Lyster at the manceuvres. 
ball 
tween the post team and a’ Mexican team from 


Several games have been played be- 


town but our men have had the best of it each 
The 


and the score of the second game was 


time. first resulted in a score of 


8 to I, 
23 to 7. 
terest. 


game 


They have been too one-sided for in- 
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Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 


Colonel C. A. Stedman just 
from a flying trip to the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado. The colonel retires on the 2oth, at 
his own request after more than forty years’ 
service. He and Mrs. Stedman expect to spend 
the coming winter in Europe. 

Mrs. McClure and daughter are spending the 
summer at Santa Barbara, California. 

Mrs. Lewis Foerster is spending the summer 
in Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. Sparks is spending the summer with 
her daughter, Mrs. Walter D. Webb. Captain 
Webb is on duty as executive officer at the field 
hospital at Camp Mabry, Austin, Texas. 

As a result of the competition at Fort Reno, 
Captain G. B. Pritchard, Jr., has secured ninth 
Cavalry Mrs. 
Pritchard has as her guests Miss Pritchard of 
Savannah, Ga., and her brother, Mr. Hender- 
son, of Chicago. s 

Miss Pullen of Cincinnati, Ohio, who spent 
the month of July with Mrs. Day, has gone to 


has returned 


place on the Division team. 


the Adirondacks for the remainder of the sum- 
mer. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Dockery left for Camp 
Mabry, Austin, Texas, on the 2nd. Lieuten- 
ant Dockery was confined to his bed at the 
time the troops departed for Austin. 

Mrs. S. F. Dallam is visiting her mother at 
Hutchinson, Kansas. Captain Dallam is on 


duty at Camp Mabry as commissary. 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


A board of officers, consisting of Major L. 
Niles, Field Artillery, and Major O. C. Brown, 
First Cavalry, has been appointed to investi- 
gate and report upon the suitability of certain 
lands near the post for enlarging the target 
range. 

Second Lieutenant H. G. Leckie, 26th Infan- 
try, has relieved Captain L. F. Kilbourne, 26th 
Infantry, as exchange officer. 

Second Lieutenant H. M. Kelly, Battalion 
Quartermaster and Commissary 26th Infantry, 
has been detailed assistant to the quartermas- 
ter. 

For the month of October parades will be 
held as follows: Regimental parade, Wed- 
nesday; battalion parade, Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday. Adjutant’s call will go at 5:50 
P. M. Daily drills will be from 7:30 to 8:30 
in the morning. 

Lieutenant Waite C. Johnson, 26th Infantry, 
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has been detailed in charge of athletics in the 
infantry post. Lieutenant E. C. Hanford, First 
Cavalry post and Lieutenants R. M. Nolan and 
A. C. relieved from these 
duties. 

The Infantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery 
have returned from the camp of instruction at 
The Infantry marched down 


Arnold have been 


Austin, Texas. 


in six days and the cavalry and artillery made 


the march in four days. The men and ani- 
mals are in fairly good shape, but show many 
signs of the hard field work. Everyone speaks 
of the work at Austin severe. The 
thick underbrush and rough country was dif- 
ficult to manceuvre over. Everyone is pleased 
with the selection of ground near Leon 
Springs for manceuvre purposes. It is much 
nearer to San Antonio and the country is very 
suitable for the work. Colonel Stevens, chief 
completed 
17,000 


as very 


has _ practically ar- 


the purchase of 


quartermaster, 
rangements for acres 
of land. 

Lieutenant Supplee has organized a football 
team and daily practice is held. The first 
game will be played at Austin with the Uni- 
versity of Texas teain on October 7. 

Lieutenant L. M. Purcell has been relieved 
as police officer and Lieutenant Lickie detailed 
in his stead. 

The Cavalry for Fort Clark left here on the 
6th over the Sunset route to Spofford and 
march from there to the post. 

Majors Francis J. Kernan and Samuel Reber, 
both of the general staff, were visitors in the 
the 3d. They stopped off to visit 
department headquarters prior to going to 
their stations in Washington. 

Company H, 26th Infantry, under Captain 
J. F. Preston, are expected to arrive shortly 
from Fort Brown. The officers are busy ship- 
ping all supplies to Fort Sam Houston and 
Fort McIntosh. 

Major A. P. Blockson, inspector general of 
the division, spent several days here the early 
part of the month. He had been at Browns- 
ville trying to obtain evidence relative to the 
trouble between the citizens and soldiers in 
order to bring the soldiers to trial before a 
general court martial. It is said that as there 
is practically no evidence obtainable against 
the twelve men of the 25th Infantry no gen- 
eral court martial will be ordered. It is be- 
lieved that every man in confinement here is 
innocent of the crime. 


post on 
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Th officers and ladies enjoyed the first hop 
of the season in Muth’s garden on the 7th. 

Captain E. B. Case, commissary department, 
from Fort Leavenworth, was_ the 
Captain S. B. Bootes for 
first part of the month. 

Captain D. W. Kilburn has relieved Captain 
L. F. Kilbourne as quartermaster and Captain 
H. M. Dichmann has been appointed post com 
missary. Captain D. P. Cordray has resumed 
his seat in the adjutant’s office and has for his 
Lieutenant J. D. Tilford of the Ist 


guest of 


several days the 


assistant 
Cavalry. 

Mr. F. A. Gartner, who has been superin 
tendent of construction for several months, has 
been transferred to Fort Snelling, Minn. Mr 
Anthony McSweeny has taken his place here 

General McCaskey was absent several days 
during the month in Oklahoma City clearing 
up work of the Southwestern division. 

Mrs. McCaskey and son, Mr. Hiram Mc- 
Caskey, who has been at the head of the min- 
ing bureau in the Philippines for several years, 
but is in this country on leave just now, spent 
several days in the Mexican capital during the 


month. 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled! 


~ oe 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, U.S. A., 
Aid-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General 


—_— — ~o-———- 


Being a service manual consisting of a com 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘‘cus 
toms of the service’’ and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced 
nost of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regula: 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 
FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Poirt, N. Y. 


AND BY 


The Post Exchange, Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is. 


Shows the double, visible index——a <P 
convenient, handy feature possessed es 
by no other book, - 
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Lieutenant Colonel R. R. 
quartermaster, has returned from Little Rock, 


Stevens, chief 
Arkansas. 

As there was only a part of the 26th Infan- 
try in the post on the 31st the ceremonies in- 
cident to the closing of the month consisted in 
a review of the 2d Battalion, 26th Infantry, by 
Major Clark. 
command after the review. 
Dickson has 
having the large tent used as an amusement 
hall at Camp Mabry brought here and put up 
between the last set of officers’ quarters and 
side of the upper 


He inspected and mustered the 


Chaplain been instrumental in 


the barracks on the south 
post. <A stage will be 


and newspapers furnished so that the men can 


erected and magazines 


find all kinds of amusement at home 


Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Quite a number of visitors have been enter- 
tained in the post Mrs. 
Walsh of Fort Riley was the guest of Captain 
Mrs. C. A. Lyford and 
daughters of Fort Worth, Texas, visited at 
the home of Lieutenant and Mrs. C. S. Mus- 
Mrs. Musgtave enter- 


during the month. 


grave. Lieutenant and 





OFFICERS’ MANUAI 


it. Col. James A Moss 


Capt. 2th Infantry 


lhe Post Exchanges at 


Weat Point, N.Y., and Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is 
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tained Mrs. Dodge and Miss Stevens of Wash- 
ington, also. 

Dr. Samuel Phillips of Leavenworth had for 
guests Lieutenant and Mrs. William Dowd 
from Jolo, Philippine Islands. Captain M. A. 
W. Shockley, just home from the Philippines, 
visited Colonel and Mrs. D. C. Goodrich of the 
National Home. Lieutenant Colonel J. A. 
Moss was a guest in the post for a few days. 
Miss Gertrude Boughton, cousin of Major Bough- 
ton, was a guest at the home of Major and Mrs. 
Boughton for some days. Colonel C. B. Hall and 
Captain H. E. Eames, of Fort Riley, were visitors 
in the garrison. Lieutenant Philip Golden, of 
Fort Russell, Wyoming, was a guest in the post 
for a few days. Lieutenant and Mrs. Josiah 
Minus, 20th Infantry, arrived in the post as guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fenn. Lieutenant Minus will 
later have quarters assigned to him as a student 
officer. 

Dr. Geo. Harvey of Fort Adams, R. I., was 
the guest of Dr. S. L. Hunter and family. Capt 
H. L. Thelkeld, 3d Infantry, visited one day 
in the garrison. Mrs. Robert Sterrett is en- 
tertaining her mother, Mrs. Hunter, wife of 
Lieutenant Colonel Hunter of the 5th Cavalry, 
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stationed at Fort Meade, S. D. Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Currie entertained Mrs. Sorley, wife 
of Captain L. S. Sorley of the 14th Infantry. 

Mrs. Clarence Sherril, during her husband's 
absence at Chickamauga, was the guest of her 
mother, Mrs. J. D. Robertson of Leavenworth. 

Miss Ethel Hall entertained the Misses Wot- 
ton of Lawrence, Kan. 

Captain Booth, 7th Cavalry, attended the 
manceuvres of the Ohio National Guard. 

Major Geo. Young visited friends in To- 
peka, Kan. 

Mrs. Bessel, wife of Lieutenant W. W. Bes- 
sel, went to,Fort Riley to join her husband. 

Major Boughton also attended the manceuvres 
of the Ohio National Guard. 

Captain Normoyle visited in St. Louis some 
days. 

Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. Miller visited in Illi- 
nois, the guests of Captain Lindsay’s mother. 

Captain and Mrs. Meyer have gone to Fort 
Douglas for station. 

Lieut. G. A. Wieczorek visited in Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

Miss Florence Leavitt was the guest in Kan- 
sas City of Mrs. Ed. Monser. 


Regulation Footwear 


and leggins for Officers of the Army and Navy also for 


the man behind the Gun. 


Complete line of Regulation Riding Boots of very 


superior quality. 


Our establishments are most largely favored with 
the patronage of the Pacific Coast Army and Navy 
personnel, and their families, and thousands of them 
will endorse our high business Ideal and our absolute 
fairness and courteous treatment. 


We refund money at 
with purchase. 


all times, when dissatisfied 


We invite your visit and solicit your esteemed patronage. 


Rosenthal’s, Inc. 


1518-1530 Fillmore St., near O'Farrell 
1100 Van Ness Ave. at Geary St. 
139 Montgomery St., near Bush 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Major Slavens, quartermaster’s department, 


a a — in eo ge High Grade Out- 
Mrs. tts ¢ Mrs. igham were guests 3 
Mrs. Butts anc pm illir - were g fitters to Men and 
of friends in Fort Riley during the summer B 
manoeuvres. oys. 

Major James B. Erwin has returned from | 

: . a oe CeEIER 
Georgia. 

Mrs. Willis Uline visited in Kansas City and 
took in the concert of the Hawaiian band. Trunks and trav: 
elling goods of all 


descriptions. 


Capt. Vestal made a short visit in Fort Riley. 
Lieut. John C. Murphy, who has been in the 
General Hospital at Washington, is reported 





very much improved in health. 

Major Eben Swift visited in Iowa for a short 
while. He has been appointed to a position 
on the general staff, with residence at Wash- =e q Pacific Coast 
ington. Representatives : 
‘““Cross"’ leather 


Capt. J. P. Ryan was present during the 


manceuvres at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Captain J. D. L. Hartman, 1st Cavalry, has soe. G 
gone to Mt. Gretna nnovation 


trunks and acces- 
sories. 
Cartwright and 
Warners’ under- 
wear. 

The garrison is once more filling up with ¥ De Pinna : s 
not only new arrivals, but also the older ones, boys and girls 
many of whom have been absent during the goods. 
summer months, on duty or pleasure 

Lieut. and Mrs. West and little son have 


arrived in the post and gone into quarters aft- 
er a short visit with Mrs. West’s parents in Mail orders filled 
NR q 


Leavenworth. : 

Captain Campbell King arrived in the gar- with care and 
rison from Chicago. The following members promptness. 
of the staff college returned from Fort Riley: 
Capt. Hunt, 18th Infantry; Captain Eames, 
1oth Infantry; Lieutenant Rubottom, oth Cav 
alry. 


Mrs. Anna Cochran, as the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Corey at Coreyhurst, Wyo., is 
making a trip to Denver, Col., by automobile. 

Mrs. J. Franklin Bell was the guest of Major 
and Mrs. Slocum while at The Hague, Lake 





George. 


Caldwell Taylor, brother of Mrs. Clarence 


Sherril, is home from Michigan, where he 
spent the summer surveying. 
Captain J. C. Raymond, 2d Cavalry, arrived * 


in the post to attend the Infantry and Cavalry 
school. 





Dr. George Brandon of Missouri and Dr 


Goodson of Missouri with Dr. Beard of Indian FILLMORE at O'FARRELL 
Territory were in the post to take an exam- also 
ination for the regular army. VAN NESS at BUSH 


Lieutenant Kenyon Joyce, 6th Cavalry, came 


San F i 
home from Wisconsin only to leave shortly for an rancisco, Cal. 


Yellowstone Park. 
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Lieutenant Singleton, 5th Infantry, arrived 
Lieut. J. L. Jor- 
dan is home after some time spent in Tennes- 
Moss, wife and daughter, are 
here from San Francisco . 

Mr. E. E. Murphy went to Fort Slocum, N. 
Y., called there by the “serious illness of his 


in the garrison from the east. 


see. Lieutenant 


brother. 

Miss Josephine O'Keefe, sister of Chaplain 
O'Keefe, 12th Cavalry, spent part of the sum- 
mer in Colorado. 

Captain W. O 
National Guard, arrived in the post to take the 


Selkirk, 1st Infantry, Texas 


examination for a commission in the regulars. 
Captain L. A 


rived from Zanesville, Ohio, to take charge of 


Fuller, medical department, ar- 


the hospital at the military prison. 

Major James Erwin, immediately upon re- 
turn from Green Lake, 
tion in the Philippines 

Captain C. D. Rhodes, 6th Cavalry, arrived 
for entry in the Infantry and Cavalry school, 
Winter, 6th Cav- 


Wis., departed for sta- 


as did, also Litutenant J. G 

alry, from Fort Meade 
Captain and Mrs. Normoyle and little daugh- 

ter, returned home from Chicago, after a visit 

with relatives. 

Seach, C 


spent in Europe, is in the garrison to take his 


of some weeks there 
Major Lansing E., after a summer 
position as acting assistant commandant of the 
Service schools 
Captain and Mrs. Smith ars 
the 


James Graham, of 


here from Jef- 


ferson Barracks, guests of Mr. and Mrs. 

Leavenworth 

Lieutenant Royden Beebe, of Fort Douglas, 

Utah, has arrived for attendance in school 
Lieutenant Walter Buttgenbach, of Madison 

Barracks, N. Y 

the garrison during the month. 


Lieutenant 


visited Lieutenant Olson in 
oth 
from special duty in San Fran- 


Winterburn, Cavalry, re- 


turned home 
cisco 


Mrs 


Rave a 


Wiley Arnett, 
luncheon in 
marriage of Miss 

H. B. Perrine, of 
were Mrs J E 


of Kansas City, Mo., 
the approaching 
Abernathy and Mr. 


honor of 
Sonnik 
Seattl« the 


Willis 


from 
Mrs 


Guests 
post Normoyle and 
Uline 

Officers. have arrived daily to begin work as 
students in the Infantry and Cavalry School. 
Among those who have the follow- 
ing: 
Clark,. Texas; Captain James Romayne, 28th 


come are 


Lieutenant H. L. Hodges, from Fort 


Infantry; Captain J. C. Raymond, 2d Cavalry; 
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Lieutenant F. W. Dawson, 29th In- 
fantry; Second Lieutenant R. P. Updyke, 17th 
Ist 
Lieutenant Bernard Sharp, 3d Infantry; Lieu- 
tenant G. W. Winterburn, 9th Cavalry; Second 
L. Collins, 2d Cavalry; Lieuten- 


Second 


Infantry; Lieutenant Lindsay, Cavalry; 


Lieutenant R 
ant F. W. 
General J 


Ball, 25th Infantry 
Franklin Bell, 
Major T. H 
a few days, looking 


General C. F. 


Humphrey and Slavens were 
present in the garrison 
over suitable sites for the new buildings which 
are to be constructed. In honor of these vis 
itors, a beautifully appointed dinner was given 
by Captain and Mrs. J. B. McDonald. 

Word has come from Mrs. J. G. 
Mrs. Mack, that they will 


Leavenworth in October, 


Brewster 


and her daughter, 


return to after a 
month spent in Japan. They have been travel- 
ing extensively through the Oriental countries 
for the past year. 

Mrs Theodore 
are visiting in Salt 
Mrs 


sister, 


Baldwin and two children 
Lake City, the guests of 
3aldwin’s mother, Mrs 


Mrs. John Woodward. 
Lieutenant-Colonel 


Judge, and her 


Ezra B. Fuller, retired, 


has reported here for duty as librarian at the 
Staff College 
Lieutenant 
son, Neb., 
Mrs 


of Mrs 


Fort Robin 
in the garrison 


3ruce Palmer, from 


made a brief visit 
Hunter and Miss Hunter are the guests 
Robert Sterret 

W. B. Millar, Army Secretary of the Y. M 
C. A. of New York, 
looking after 
here concerning the association 
for the the 
here broken 


Mr 


was a visitor in the gar- 


rison, some business matters 
Already the 
association’s 


the 
James 


ground site of new 


building has been and 
for 
Gonigle, of Leavenworth 

Captain Pearl M. Shaffer, 25th Infantry, on 
duty at the State Agricultural Colleze of Man 
hattan, Colonel Hall 
staff Riley for 


mancuvres 


con- 


tract work awarded to Mc 


and 
the 


Kan., entertained 


while en route to Fort 
Wm. L. Guthrie, C. E.; W. A. 
th Infantry; J. G. Taylor, 18th In- 


O'Donnell, C. E., took 


Lieutenants 
Alfonte, 
fantry, 


and Sergeant 


part in the rifle competition held at Sea Girt, 
N ] 


rom 


Lawrence, Kan., have come invita- 
tions for the marriage of Miss Gertrude Helen 
Joughton to Mr. Andrew C. Ireland on August 
30. Miss Boughton is a cousin of Major D. H. 


3oughton, of this post 





